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From the highways of peace 


to the skyways of war... 


Studebaker 


* 


The highest honor that could be paid 


any motor car manufacturer... 


Working together for victory—America’s 
oldest builder of airplane engines— Wright! 
America’s oldest manufacturer of highway 
transportation— Studebaker! The ex- 
panded facilities of Studebaker have aug- 
mented those of Wright in providing bat- 
tle-proved Wright engines for the Boeing 


STUDEBAKER’S 90TH 


BUILDS 
CYCLONE ENGINES 
FOR THE 


ANNIVERSARY 


Flying Fortress, invincible dreadnaught of 
the skies. Studebaker is proud of its assign- 
ments in the arming of our United States. 
The same skill, the same Studebaker plus, 
which have gone into every Studebaker car 
and truck are today going intoevery im ple- 


ment of war being produced by Studebaker. 


1852-1942 


Lying fortress 


* 
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Hitler will be beaten by 200 men 
he never heard of 


— production will swing Hitler, Hirohito, Mussolini and 


their gangsters in the hangman’s noose—all because of some two 





hundred men, many of whom died before these criminals were born. 


A bomber an hour from this plant, two tanks a day from that one, a 
shell a minute from another are miracles of production ... not one of 
them would have been possible without the free American industry these 


200 or so men founded 50 and 75 years ago. 


: They were rugged Yankees. They founded little machine shops to 
build crude turret lathes and other machines they had dreamed. They 
and the men who came after them worked no 8 hours a day but 10, 15, 
18 hours into the night to improve and perfect the products they had 
conceived. They plowed back profits in research and development. They 
trained skilled men to enlarge and carry on their work. They knew the 
theorizers were wrong who said that machines put men out of work— 
and a steadily increasing American standard of living proved that their 


machines made more good things of life available to more people. 


Their factories and output grew—and when the war came those 
plants were ready. Many of the 200 men who started them are long since 
dead, but the industries they founded have provided the tools, production 


lines and experience that make the airplane, gun and shell records possible. 


The ironical part, Hitler, is that some of those 200 men were Germans, 
who came to America to enjoy the freedom and fruits of the private enter- 


prise system that is the American way. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY ) 


Turret Lathes 

















Cleveland 


You Can Turn 1T BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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News within the News 


MILITARY’S GROWING POWER....P. 13 
Civilian control over the nation’s produc- 
tion setup is being dimmed. How soon it 
will be blacked out is a question fully 
answered in this article. The Army wants 
action on the home front comparable to 
that which its soldiers and sailors are pro- 
viding on the battle fronts. That means 
inside official squabbles. In the end, civil- 
ians, as this analysis reveals, will bear the 
brunt of discomforts which are bound to 
come as the war tempo accelerates. 


PRELUDE TO SECOND FRONT......P. 15 
Allied forces are learning their second front 
lessons the hard way . . . the only way 
in which a successful. campaign can be 
achieved. Back of the Dieppe raid, the 
widening bomber front is a master blue- 
print of war. Presented is a simple expla- 
nation of that master blueprint, based on 
war plans just now becomirg evident. 


DROP IN SHIP LOSSES....... hinsiendeoed P. 18 
At last there is a turn in the battle against 
Axis submarines. Cautious optimism is 
prevalent in Washington. Just how the 
Navy’s newly executed countermeasures 
are insuring sea safety, why this safety 
holds the key to all future military opera- 
tions is made clear in this article, based 
on latest official information. 


CARGO PLANES: 

HOW AND WHERE..................P. 19 
Those millions of Washington words about 
fleets of cargo planes can now be boiled 
down to a few hundred. That’s just what 
this article does . . . shows exactly what 
the real air transport program will be. . . 
what the plans call for. 


U.S. THROUGH AXIS EYES.......... P. 20 
Americans have a pretty good idea of how 
they live and think in these times. Axis- 
dominated peoples also have an idea of 
how we live and think, courtesy of Goeb- 
bels and his word-twisters. Truth can be- 
come horribly mangled by professional 
iars as this “listening-post” analysis shows. 


"LIFE AS USUAL’ NEAR END..........P. 21 
Rationing on a broad scale faces 130,000,- 
000 Americans. Whether it comes this year, 
next year or later, it is bound to revolution- 
ize the American way of wartime living. 
Here is a forecast of the things to come. 


BIG BOMBER CONTROVERSV...... P. 24 
How do our Flying Fortresses and Lib- 
erators stack up against the British Lan- 
casters and Stirlings? Is recent London 
criticism justified? The Pictogram shows 
what these warplanes look like, reveals 
their structural and performance features. 


AVIATION GASOLINE ................ P. 36 
Ability of U.S. bombers to blast industrial 
Germany depends on this nation’s ability 
to keep them supplied with high-test gaso- 
line. What is being done about it is dis- 
closed in this week’s March of Industry. 


WHAT TO DO IF DRAFTED.......... P. 50 
As the draft begins to dip into older age 
groups, vital questions are posed 
what to do about insurance, bank loans 
mortgages, leases, alimony, income taxes, 
installment payments and other ‘family 
matters. Factual answers are presented. 
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¢ As in all America, patriotism burns bright in 
| the Gulf South. Backing up the soldiers throng- 
ing our streets down here is another army, fight- 
ing quietly on another front—the men who work 
in the war plants. 

Everybody in the Gulf South is ‘‘all out’’ for war. 
Night and day, Gulf South hammers and presses 


are striking blows that eventually will help to 





The Gulf South’s ALL OUT for War 


destroy the enemies of the American way of life. 

And when it’s all over—and we win, as we will 
—this mighty Gulf South war engine will be 
turned toward peacetime production. That spells 
opportunity for your industry because the Gulf 
South offers the same advantages to peacetime 
industries as are now proving invaluable for 


war production. 


For information on the GULF SOUTH write to 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 














PLAN YOUR FUTURE IN THE 
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FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, ‘Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MIS- 
SISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS . .. HELP WIN THE WAR 


COPR., 1942 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


MAZDA H 
(MERCURY) LAMPS 








Hg is the chemical symbol for mercury 
.. . Hydrargyrum. 


So, back in 1933, when General Elec- 
tric introduced this line of mercury 
lamps, they became known as G-E 
MAzDA “H”’ lamps. 

THE JOB — But today this veteran ‘“H” 
might well stand for the Help that 
lighting is giving America to build — 
not too little and not too late . . . along 
great production lines, in small fac- 
tories, in lofts—anywhere the job— 
the big job—the only job—is to make 
every production second count. 


LONG LIFE—You could say that ‘‘H” is 
apt because General Electric MAZDA 
H lamps have a wide reputation for 
Hardiness. Their rated life is 3000 
hours! At the end of rated life, these 
lamps are still delivering better than 





85% of the light output of a new 
lamp! And they withstand vibration, 


LOW COST—A gain the letter might stand 
for the way G-E Mazpa H appeals 
to ‘‘Hard-Headed” purchasing agents. 
In open reflectors for“ high-bay”’ use or 
in enclosed units for lower mounting, 
cost of installation is relatively low! 


HIGH-BAY LIGHTING —Or “H” might 
stand for “High Bay” lighting—an 
important type of vertical industrial 
lighting job that G-E MAzpa H lamps 
handle with outstanding efficiency. 
WHAT TO DO—Perhaps this G-E MAzpDA 
H (Mercury) lamp has something for 
you, especially if you are running a 
wartime factory. All you need to do 
is telephone General Electric, or your 
local electric service company, elec- 
trical jobber or contractor. 


G-E MAZDA H Lamps provide good 
working light all over this high bay 
. . . permit full use of floor space. 


——— 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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Present loose system of drafting men for the Army is getting out of hand. 
It is breaking down under arbitrary decisions, inequalities, lack of direction. 
As a result: Drastic changes appear inevitable. They're to come either on a 
voluntary basis or by Congress action. Reason why is that the draft no longer is 
just skimming off single men. It's starting to cut deeply into all man power. 
As "selective service" is working..... 
| Men with dependents are going into the Army from one area, not from adjoin- 
ing areas. Married men are being taken here, not there. A financial yardstick 
is applied in one place, not in another. One State draft director tells an em- 
ployer he has no rights, another admits some employer rights. And so it goes. 
It's all very casual, very arbitrary, without much plan or procedure, de- 
spite Congress policy expressions. Reason: Draft administration centers in 
State governments. There's evidence that national regulations often aren't read. 
That's one reason. Another is that quotas of men to be drafted are loosely 
drawn. Quotas work out so that there are surpluses of single men in one area 
while in another it may be necessary to draft grandfathers of 45. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


























Facts of the man-power outlook are these..... 

About 4,000,000 men now are in military service. That's the President's 
own estimate. And: Single men without dependents number around 5,500,000. That 
is including 700,000 1-B's now being called, excluding 1,200,000 "essential" men. 

So: At 300,000 men a month, this should leave a five-months' supply of phy- 
Sically fit before a big call of men with dependent mothers, aunts, sisters, etc. 
It's now reported officially that men with dependents will be called by Xmas. 

Army will draw about 600,000 physically fit men from these registrants with 
Secondary dependents. This means 6,100,000 men before married men need be called. 

After that: Either Congress agrees to draft 18-19-year-olds, or married men 
without children will be in line for draft early in 1943. Draft of 18-19-year- 
‘old group would provide 1,400,000 physically fit. Draft of married men without 
any children would give another 1,300,000 physically fit, as a minimun. 

So: An Army-Navy of 8,800,000 men is possible before it need be necessary to 
take married men with children. That's on condition: (1) that 18-19-year-olds 
are drafted; (2) that Selective Service pays attention to Congress policy. 

It's probable that Congress will force acceptance of its policy on the 




















, draft; that it won't continue to permit local draft boards to ignore that policy. 
i] 
€. Military demands inevitably are to dominate in Washington from now on. 





That's true regardless of what Donald Nelson does to rejuvenate WPB. It's 
true because the effort to run this war with debating societies is breaking down. 
WPB became a mass of committees and committee meetings on pressure-group lines. 

Result is that the military is moving in; is infiltrating into WPB to in- 
Sure that it gets service. This doesn't mean that Donald Nelson is through, 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





that he will resign. That isn't probable. Army-Navy leaders don't want it. 
But: It does mean a crackdown to get speed on output of weapons. Big losses 

in proportion to forces engaged, both in the Solomons and in France, show this is 

to be no easy war; that military must get. its supplies, and quickly. (See page 15.) 


As to the outlook for civilians...... 

It still looks like easy sailing until after elections. Bad news on taxes 
probably will be kept back. So will nationwide gas rationing. Maybe fuel oil ra- 
tions for the East can be put off until November. There probably won't be wage 
control or rigid food price control or real control over inventories. 

Then: After the votes are counted, the crackdown can start. 

Nationwide gas rationing: It still is in the cards; still is probable. 

Fuel oil rationing: Almost certain on a coupon basis for the East. 

Meat rationing: Scheduled for 1943. Army demands far above expectations. 

Clothes rationing: Not improbable for late 1943. Army demands very high. 

Income taxes: Inevitably to be more drastic than now suggested. A budget 
of $85,000,000,000 for 1943-44 requires more than $25,000,000,000 in revenue. 

Wage and farm price controls: They're to come in 1943 on some limited basis. 

Inventory control: It is coming, after it's too late to do much good. 

And so it goes. The wartime pinch is developing. It's developing slowly 
in U.S. and may not hurt badly in 1943. But: By 1944, this country will be 
Stripped for war; will be organized to place full emphasis upon its war effort. 





























It is now clear that U.S. is to build a mass Army; that it's to use this 
mass Army for invading Europe. And: Last week's raid in France shows that inva- 
Sion is to be extremely costly; that losses in any invasion will be immense. 

Consequently, Americans have greatest interest in quality of U.S. weapons. 

British criticized U.S. tanks in Egypt, U.S. fighter planes used in Eng- 
land. Now: They're criticizing big U.S. bombers of which this country was proud. 
It is suggested that these bombers be used for coastal patrol, not for saasatienee 

Real facts on the weapon situation appear to be these..... 

Fighter planes: Present British planes are superior to U.S. in that area. 
But: Coming U.S. fighter, the P-47, should stand up in the fight over Europe. It 
now is moving into a small regular volume of production. 

Light and medium bombers: U.S. planes are in a class by themselves. 

Big bombers: U.S. planes have more speed, more fire power, more range, but 
Smaller bomb load than British. However: U.S. tactics call for use of big bombers 
for daylight precision bombing on specific targets, not mass area bombing at 
night, aimed to blow up everything in hope of hitting a real target. And: A remark- 
able record already is being set up by U.S. big bombers in Europe. (See page 24.) 

Tanks: Best answer to complaints is that the British are adopting U.S. tank 
models. Combat experience, reported by U.S. officers, shows American tanks have 
greater gun range, greater fire power, greater speed, better armor than German. 

Small arms: U.S. rifles and machine guns rank with the best. 

Artillery: U.S. weapons not yet tried extensively in combat except against 
the Japanese. They showed marked superiority in that contest. 

Big point to remember is that American weapons in hands of American soldiers 
show a different and better performance than in the hands of British soldiers. 
































Prospect is for a step-up in the war tempo in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 
U.S. is beginning to get strong; is beginning to get set to bring its new 
power to bear. The trend in activity as a result will be steadily upward. 





See also pages 13, 19, 40. 
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HERE are two ways you can 
look at what is taking place in 
busy, wartime Americanindustry. 





You can consider, first, the im- 

















ments of volume while providing precision 
that is a great factor in our tanks’ reputation 
for dependable performance.”’ 


* ‘‘Anti-dive-bomber shells are being 
produced by Buick in quantities.’’ 






Such examples we can report 
from experience without going 
beyond our own sphere. 


We have every reason to believe 

























” mediate aspect — what is being * ‘‘Gun mounts, made in one Buick plant that other businesses can cite 
done to provide the specific wea- require a freedom from gear play and back- similar accomplishments. 
pons which our army must have lash such as might be expected only from , . : 
before victory can be forged. hand-finished laboratory products. Quality- The nation is scoring success in 
wise, Buick mounts might pass for just the volume production of wares 
° Or you can take the long-haul that, if —— ay ey ey output did needed for victory and at the 
view—what is happening thatcan  "°* Prove them the fruit of established =~ came time marking up home-front 
f= : mass production. ° ° ° ° 
serve to make life richer and finer triumphs that will remain with us 
once peace is won. The list of such items would be to enrich the peace. 
longer if the whole tale could , , 
: On the first score, news items — be told. Such things are double items on the 
like these, which could be multi- ‘ — , asset side—assets now, when all 
:. plied many times over, tell the | The important thingis—America _ that matters is providing our fight- 
' | story quickly: is getting its needed war goods— ing forces what they need to win 
and while getting them, is acquir- —assets in days to come, when we 
& ‘The rate of production on Buick-built ing other assets for days to come will have a better world to build. 
airplane engines has for some months been —for example: 
t more than a year ahead of original sched- ones Kx 
ules. Quality in these engines has proved 
to be above what the most optimistic at 
first thought possible.’’ 
* “One of Buick’s newest and most 
Ss important contributions is the pro- 
duction of large shell casings by a 
- method which permits the use of steel 
) instead of precious copper and brass.” 
ik 
% “The Buick tradition for building rug- 
NIQUES 
fe ged vehicles that can take it is being well rem THREE: New TECH 
le maintained by Buick’s part in the nation’s made for all-out war, 
tank program. Building essential drive ; —~ appro Americ 
parts, Bui k i . eee i : 
| 8, Buick is more than meeting require has had to deve Buick experience 
Quotm because it’s what we Ko of han- 
ae developed ® agen : places 
bs dling steel hat BCniy copper oF Brass 
GY pare > serve. 
WHEN BETTER A yup THEM | 
\ ¥ os BUICK wi e 
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+ BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS *« * * 
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Restrictions on Sightseeing . . . Exceeding Our Shipbuilding Goals 


Practice invasion. American and British 
air forces followed up the raid on Dieppe, 
France, with large-scale bombing sweeps 
over western Europe. The raid itself was 
hailed by the United Nations as a full- 
dress rehearsal for a second front. 

Russian forces, cheered by the visit to 
Moscow of Prime Minister Churchill, 
fought bitterly to stem the German ad- 
vance in the Caucasus. As patrol activity 
continued in the African sector, Britain’s 
command in that theater was turned over 
to Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander. 
He replaced Gen. Sir Claude J. E. Auchin- 
leck. 

In the Pacific, the Marines mopped up 
remnants of Japan’s defensive forces on 
the three Solomon Islands captured last 
week. Navy announced that Marines had 
landed on Makin Island in the Gilberts 
on August 17, with Major James Roose- 
velt second in command, and had de- 
stroyed an enemy seaplane base and land 
installations, before withdrawing. Chinese 
forces scored local successes against the 
Japanese. Another Japanese cruiser or 
destroyer was sunk by a U.S. submarine 
in the Aleutians. 


Tightening draft. Meanwhile, authori- 
ties in the United States took steps to 
speed up the flow of men into the armed 
forces. Selective Service headquarters an- 
nounced that effective Aug. 20, class 1-B 
would be eliminated. This class was for 
men with minor physical defects. Begin- 
ning Sept. 1, all registrants not totally dis- 
qualified will be reclassified into class 1-A, 
and the Army will determine thereafter 
whether a man is fit for full or limited 
military service. Director Lewis B. Her- 
shey declared that draft boards would 
start calling men with dependents before 
Christmas, urged industry to begin large- 
scale training programs to replace able- 
bodied men in indispensable war jobs with 
women and old and young men exempted 
from military service by age or physical 
handicaps. 


Meat shortage. Increased concern over 
possible meat shortages led to considera- 
tion of new price policies and possible ra- 
tioning plans by war agencies. War Pro- 
duction Board’s food requirements com- 
mittee recommended that the Office of 
Price Administration formulate a proce- 
dure for rationing, to be applied if regional 
allocations do not solve the problems of 
equitable distribution throughout the 
country. Agriculture Secretary Claude 
Wickard indorsed the principle of ceiling 
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The March of the News 


Drafting Men With Dependents . . . Less Film for Movie Making... 


prices for livestock, declared he was ready 
to back lowering of parity price limitations 
if a practical plan for marketing could be 
evolved. 


Dependency allotments. Payment of 
money allotments to dependents of en- 
listed men as soon as possible was author- 
ized in a measure signed by the President. 
Removed was a restriction that allotments, 
which are retroactive to June 1, could not 
be paid until Nov. 1. The Army said ini- 
tial payments would be made Sept. 1 in 
cases where applications already have 
been approved. The Navy said it would 
make payments immediately in such cases. 
Both services emphasized that few appli- 
cations already have been approved com- 
pared with the total expected. 


Auto sales. All sales and deliveries of 
new four-door Chevrolet, Ford and Ply- 
mouth sedans were prohibited by Office of 
Price Administration, at request of the 
Army and Navy. The particular models 
are needed by the armed forces. Formerly 
available under the rationing plan for 
“essential civilian” needs, these types have 
been flowing out of dealers’ hands too 
rapidly to insure that military demands 
will be met. An estimated 28,000 are re- 





Tightening of Controls 
Over Gasoline and Oil 


Further actions affecting gasoline 
and oil in the Eastern ration area and 
other sections of the country have 
been taken. 

Hauling of automotive gasoline by 
rail in 20 Middle Western and South- 
western States was prohibited by an 
order from the Office of Petroleum 
Co-ordinator. Action is designed to 
divert tank cars to carry more fuel 
into the Eastern shortage spots. Oil 
men looked upon it as the first step 
toward rationing in that area. 

War Production Board studied sug- 
gestions for fuel oil rationing in the 
East. Most likely plan, slated for dis- 
cussion by a special WPB committee, 
would set up four areas, regulate con- 
sumption through use of coupon books 
rated on the “degree day” system by 
which oil companies gauge require- 
ments of their fuel oil customers. 
Office of Price Administration, mean- 
while, launched a drive to enforce 
regulations on gasoline rationing, 
promised investigation of all holders 
of supplementary ration coupons 
using them for pleasure driving. 














quired and there are only 12,562 in the 
Government stock pile. The total nun. 
ber outside the pool is estimated at 18,500, 
making the total available approximately 
31,000. 


Shipbuilding. Expectation that the 
Martime Commission’s goal for 8,000,000 
deadweight tons of new merchant shipping 
this year would be surpassed by 10 per 
cent was voiced by war preduction off- 
cials. Marking a new high in Eastern ship. 
yards activity, three yards launched six 
emergency cargo ships and two destroyers 
in one day. War Shipping Administration 
revealed the scope of its requisitioning 
program, announcing that many hundreds 
of small vessels of all types have been 
taken over for the Army and Navy since 
the war started. 


Transportation. Office of Defense 
Transportation continued its drive to put 
the nation’s transport system on a war 
basis. Control was exercised over all do- 
mestic waterway craft capable of trans- 
porting liquid cargo in bulk, to eliminate 
needless hauls and crosshauls in shipments 
of petroleums and petroleum products. 
Use of for-hire motor vehicles, including 
taxicabs and drive-yourself automobiles, 
for sight-seeing purposes was banned. Spe- 
cial warning was issued to promoters that 
“thrill shows”—stunts put on with auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles—were prohibited 
under a July 31 order banning all automo- 
bile racing in the United States. 


Rubber scrap. Latest report on the 
President’s campaign to collect scrap rub- 
ber showed that shipments of 4,000 tons a 
day were moving from scrap piles at col- 
lection depots to central receiving areas 
and rubber reclaiming plants. Total rub- 
ber collected at filling stations was 454,155 
tons. Officials urged a continued hunt for 
unused rubber in houses, farms, shops and 
other sources. 


Movies. Military demands for motion- 
picture films led to a WPB order freezing 
all r.otion-picture film now in the hands 
of manufacturers. Hereafter, motion-pic- 
ture producers and other users must apply 
to WPB for authority to acquire unex 
posed film. Effect of the order is to limit 
producers to the amount of film they used 
last year. WPB officials said the problem of 








keeping open motion-picture theaters and 
legitimate theaters for the duration of the 
war would be “increasingly difficult” be 
cause of shortages of materials. 
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Just what distant lands these 
heavy army brogans are 
bound for is a military secret. 


But one thing is certain. When they step 
off the train at camp or embarkation point, 
the men who wear them will be rested and 
ready for action. On long, cross-country 
trips, troops are going Pullman! 


During the first six months of 1942, 
more than 3,000,000 soldiers, sailors and 
marines traveled in Pullman sleeping cars 
—565,200 of them in June alone. That 
keeps a lot of Pullman cars in constant 
military service, with lots more standing 
by for orders day and night. 

So far, Pullman has been able to handle 
its military duties without seriously dis- 
tupting civilian passenger service, even 
with troop travel at an all-time high and 
civilian trafic running 30 per cent ahead 
of 1941. 


But a word of caution is in order. The 
extent to which Pullman can continue to 
serve civilians depends considerably on 
your cooperation. For example, you can help 
tremendously if you will follow these four 
simple wartime travel rules: 


1. Make your Pullman reservations early. 
2. Cancel space promptly if plans change. 


3. Ask your ticket salesman on what days 
travel is lightest and try to go on those 
days. 


4. Take as little luggage as posstble. 


We believe you will agree that these 
are sensible, necessary suggestions and 
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are easy for most travelers to observe. 
When you do so, you help make capacity 
use of all the Pullman sleeping cars that 
remain available for civilian service after 
troop train requirements are supplied. 


And that means, you help a// war-time 
travelers—yourself among them—get the 
“sleep going” they must have in order 
to ‘‘keep going” at the pace they must 
maintain, 


<< "It’s sleep that counts!” says this experienced Pullman pas- 
senger. ‘“These days, I don’t always get the exact type of Pullman 
space I ask for. But I do get privacy and the sleep-inviting com- 
fort of a full-sized Pullman bed, whether I travel in an upper, a 
lower, a section or a room.” 


SLEEP GOING- 
TO KEEP GOING= 


Go PULlmav 


MEEP YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





N a few short weeks the Good- 
year Rubber Products Con- 
servation Plan has become 
American industry’s first line of 
defense against the rubber 
shortage. 


More than a thousand top oper- 
ating men from major manufac- 
turing companies have enthu- 
siastically endorsed the plan, at 
meetings held in fifty cities from 
coast to coast, by the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


“Goodyear W ages 


Interesting ant r men 
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War on 
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Pied AMERICA'S 
ADOPT G.T.M. INDUSTRIAL | 
RUBBER CONSERVATION PLAN 


Key executives acclaim Goodyear-developed pro- 
cedure that can prolong life of rubber products 


as much as 50%. Get your plant started now 


So impressed have they been by 
its rubber-saving possibilities, 
many asked the G.T.M. to come 
into their plants and explain the 
program in detail to the mechan- 
ical staffs. Upwards of 200 of 
these individual plant meetings 
have now been held, and many 
more are scheduled. 


That is the verdict of industry 
on the Goodyear plan — a prac- 
tical program for conserving 
your now almost irreplaceable 
rubber products and prolonging 
their life many extra months, 


Available to all 


The Goodyear conservation pro- 
gram consists of three simple, 
easy-to-follow steps: 


“Goodyear Wages War on 
Waste” — a graphic, educational 
slide film which illustrates to 
your men, plainly and clearly, 
recommended conservation 
practices. 


Practical plant demonstrations 























by the G.T.M.—what to look for, 
how to inspect and what meas 
ures to take to give hose, belt 
and other products longer life 


“Goodyear Industrial Rubbe: 
Products Conservation” manual 
—a fully illustrated 40-pag 
book, telling exactly how t 





make repairs, and filled with 
suggestions for saving rubber- 
left with your operating men 
for their guidance. 


How to get the program 
To have the G.T.M. hold a rub 


ber conservation meeting 4 
your plant, simply write us to 
day, and a definite date will be 


—— 





service; it is not necessary thal 


you be a Goodyear customer — 
is all part of Goodyear’s effor 
to help the natjon save rubber. 
To arrange for your meeting, 0 
obtain copy of the manual, write; 
Goodyear, Industrial Conserv 


tion USN-7, Akron, Ohio. 




















LARGEST PLANTS 


What Industry Thinks 
of the G.T. M. Plan 


“I am interested in having 
your Goodyear Technical 
Man hold a meeting at our 
plant to show our operating 
men your methods of con- 
serving industrial rubber.” 
—PRESIDENT, 
LARGE COKE COMPANY. 


“One of the finest things 
Goodyear could possibly ranual, 
do. Plants that receive its o-pase ubber 
benefits can certainly thank 
Goodyear.” 
—MAINTENANCESUPERINTENDENT, 
LARGE STEEL COMPANY. 

“Goodyear certainly has 
the right idea and we most 
certainly want them to 
conduct plant meetings for 

” 
us. 


—MANAGER, 
LARGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


“Kindly send me_ twelve 
more of your manuals, one 
for each of our plant 
superintendents.” 
—PRESIDENT, 
LARGE PAPER COMPANY. 


(Typical remarks from hundreds of 


letters received) 
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Clear the Lines for the War 


Before you make a Long Distance telephone call 


today, ask yourself these questions: 


it, => 


l. Is it necessary? 


* 2. Will it interfere with war calls? ri 
, , . . R 
The weight of war on the telephone lines is heavier : 
* every day. We can't build the new lines to carry x) is 
it because sufficient materials aren’t available. J 
* We've got to make the most of the service we as 
now have. r 
* Please give a clear track to the war effort by ni 


confining your Long Distance calls to those that 


are really necessary. 


WAR CALLS 







COME FIRST 
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Role of Army and Navy 
in placing contracts and 





t issuing priority ratings 


One more shift in the center of power 
and in the persons who exercise that power 
js taking place in Washington. The shift is 


¥8 away from a dominant position for civilians 


and the civilian viewpoint, and toward 
greater power for the military. 

The shift now occurring marks the end 
of an idea. The dominating idea in Wash- 
ington, until recently, had been that the 
United States was big enough and strong 
enough to create and supply the world’s 
biggest and strongest Army, Navy and 


*P Air Force, and, at the same time, provide 


Wa 


Se 


prosperity for civilians and civilian in- 
dustry. 

Experience is wrecking that idea. Ex- 
perience is revealing that there are not 
enough materials—steel and aluminum and 
copper and other basic commodities—to 
supply a vast new arms industry and to 
sustain civilian industry. Slowdowns and 
shutdowns in some arms plants point to 
the trouble. 





The struggle now under way is to de- 
termine who is to remove the source of 
trouble—whether it is to be the War Pro- 
duction Board or whether it is to be the 
Army and Navy supply services, working 
through the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board. 

Definitely this struggle, on the basis of 
apparent facts, is being won by the mili- 
tary. The result is to be a situation of 
highest importance to individuals and to 
industries. It concerns the wartime future 
of civilian industry and the living stand- 
ards of individual citizens. 

The struggle now centers around two 
outstanding personalities and two impor- 
tant organizations. 

Nelson vs. Somervell. The personalities 
are Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, and Lieut. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, chief of the Army 
Services of Supply. The struggle between 
these men has been pictured as a feud. 
Actually, each official is eager to co-oper- 
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ate with the other to complete the task at 
hand—supply the materials needed to win 
the war. 

In reality, there is a clash of viewpoints. 
Mr. Nelson as a civilian in charge of a ci- 
vilian agency naturally is concerned about 
civilian industry. He sees himself forced 





—vU.8. Army Signal Corps photo 
GENERAL SOMERVELL 
War is in the driver's seat 


to protect essential civilian services—such 
as transportation, food and clothing, pub- 
lic health services—from encroachment 
by the Army and Navy. 

General Somervell’s job is to get equip- 
ment and supplies in sufficient time and 
sufficient quantity to overwhelm the Ger- 
mans and Japanese. All else, in his opin- 
ion, should take a back seat. He is aggres- 
sive, eager to get on with his job and im- 
patient with anything that interferes with 
the Army procurement program. In this 
attitude, he reflects the attitude of the 
military in the shuffle now under way. 

WPB vs. ANMB. The organizations most 
directly involved are the War Production 
Board and the Army and Navy Munitions 


MILITARY’S GROWING POWER 
OVER CIVILIAN INDUSTRY 


Waning Importance of War Production Board in Controlling Arms Output 


Board. WPB is charged by the President 
with over-all supervision of war output. 
ANMB is the agency that reconciles and 
co-ordinates the delivery of Army and 
Navy supplies. 

The War Production Board is staffed 
with dollar-a-year men from industry, with 
New Dealers from Government, with labor 
leaders from unions. The 13,000 employes 
are often found in conflicting pressure 
groups, each group seeking its own advan- 
tage. Also, WPB officials must deal with 
other civilian agencies, such as the Office 
of Price Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in designing and re- 
designing the war program. Inevitably 
Mr. Nelson’s agency must reconcile con- 
flicts, make compromises. 

Army and Navy Munitions Board, on 
the other hand, has only one purpose and 
one goal. That is to supply the armed 
forces with the and materials 
they need. Nothing is more important to 
this Board than winning the war and the 
Board believes nothing should stand in the 
way. If, for example, civilian and war 
plants are competing for steel or copper, 
ANMB contends that civilian orders must 
stand aside. 


weapons 


As war deepens and becomes more fierce, 
arguments of the military group tend to 
become more persuasive, more difficult to 
reject. 

In addition, the Army Services of Sup- 
ply has made heavy drafts of executives 
from industry and from WPB itself. This 
service is staffed almost completely by 
civilians, but civilians in 
subject to Army orders. 

These civilians in uniform thus have 
an advantage over WPB’s dollar-a-year 
men. As Army officers, they are under 
strict discipline and backed by their su- 
periors, but many continue to draw in- 
comes from private sources. Dollar-a-year 
men, on the other hand, are sniped at by 
some of their WPB associates, and have 
been subject to repeated criticism from 
congressional investigating groups. All this 
tends to hamper their work. 

What has happened. Mr. Nelson re- 


turned from a vacation to announce that 


uniform, now 
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—Harris & Ewing 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PRODUCTION MEN: Sir Robert Sinclair, Donald Nelson, James Knowlson 


he is prepared to “get tough”; that he will 
allow nothing to stand in the way of 
getting combat weapons and carrying them 
to war fronts; but that the Army and 
Navy simply cannot have all they demand 
of every kind of war material. 

However, Mr. Nelson has given away 
much of the power he is supposed to have. 
Right now the armed services actually 
place contracts; they tell industry when 
munitions and supplies must be delivered; 
they review plant expansion programs. 
And the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
actually issues the priority ratings that 
determine which factories get the ma- 
terials first. 

All Mr. Nelson has to get tough with is 
theoretical control over the distribution of 
raw materials. WPB officials now are work- 
ing on a plan to divide the available 
copper, steel, zinc, aluminum and other 
metals among war plants and civilian in- 
dustry. In theory, this plan—the Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan—cannot be upset 
by the Army and Navy. 

What is happening. However, the 
Army and Navy, impatient with delays 
in this distribution plan, already have 
moved in. The Army and Navy Munitions 
Board now can issue priority ratings for 
military orders that top all WPB allot- 
ments, and civilian orders cannot get these 
top ratings without Army and Navy 
concurrence. 

Furthermore, WPB branch chiefs are 
notified that the services will be represent- 
ed in all industry branches when the time 
comes to allot scarce materials among the 
various plants. Thus, the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board is winning representation 
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. .. with the men who know, it’s the Army two to one 


in all WPB functions and apparently is 
vielding none of its own authority. 

Added up, these developments point to 
a trend that definitely leads to a greater 
control of the nation’s life by the mili- 
tary. Present shortages of raw materials 
are going to be corrected by curtailing ci- 
vilian production and concentrating on 
the most important war weapons. Inevi- 
tably, the Army and Navy must decide 
what these weapons are to be and how 
much material must be reserved to pro- 
duce them. 

Also, WPB officials, including Mr. Nel- 
son himself, are scarcely in position to 
challenge military decisions at this point 
in the war. Civilian officials can report on 
the total amount of raw materials avail- 
able, they can keep books, but they can’t 
tell the Army that it needs more or fewer 
antiaircraft guns, more or fewer airplanes 
or more or fewer ships. 

This trend has a distinct meaning for 
every element and every individual in the 
country. 

For industry. Only plants with top-rated 
orders will be certain to get materials. 
Aluminum, for example, now is limited to 
combat items, so plants making Army 
kitchen utensils may suffer. Plant conver- 
sions may be stopped in their tracks and 
much new construction will be halted. The 
military decision is to use materials to 
make things to throw at the enemy; not 
to build plants and facilities. 

For labor. An end to coddling union de- 
mands is in the cards. Two plants were 
taken over last week because of labor dis- 
putes. Something akin to a “work or fight” 
policy seems to be developing. 





For farmers. Farmers are to be asked to 
produce more with the machinery on hand 
and, perhaps, with fewer workers. Also, 
there are indications that the Administra- 
tion forces may clamp lower ceilings on 
farm prices. . 

For businessmen. Less concern will be 
shown for their plight in wartime. Areas 
like New York City, where orders are 
dropping and unemployment is rising, can 
expect little relief. Army demands for all 
goods—food and clothing as well as muni- 
tions—are certain to rise as fighting in- 
tensifies. 

For consumers. Lower living standards, 
long forecast, appears to be closer at hand. 
When present supplies in homes and on 
store shelves are exhausted, replacements 
will be fewer and, for some items, non- 
existent. 

These signs do not point to complete 
military control over civilian life. They do 
not even mean the eclipse of Mr. Nelson 
as an important official in the war effort. 
The Army and Navy have no wish to take 
over the management of the country. What 
they ask is that their requirements be filled 
and that civilian officials step in to provide 
the balance that in peacetime is provided 
in the market place. 

In fact, the growing influence of the 
Army and Navy serves merely to point out 
that, in war, military requirements must 
be placed ahead of anything else and that 
military leaders must determine what these 
requirements are. Present developments 
indicate that the confusion and conflict 
that has accompanied the war program 
are to be ironed out under military de- 
cisions. 
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Prelude to a Second Front: 
Lessons of Raid on France 


View That Many More Rehearsals Will Precede Full-Scale Invasion 


Operation shows Allied 
naval-air strength, but 
need for more dive bombers 


A first rehearsal for the invasion of 
Europe now is history. It is no secret 
that more rehearsals are to follow the 
landing of Allied forces for a nine-hour 
grip on a strip of the North Coast of 
France. Moves now have started that will 
lead to the opening of a new western front. 

The next blows may fall at any place 
along the whole 2,000 miles of coast from 
France to Finland. When and where to 
strike again are problems right now be- 
fore the Allied strategists in London. Some 
of the attacks may be hit-and-run raids 
by the Commandos. Others may be solid 
blows of a full dress rehearsal for invasion 
like that which swept up the beaches at 
Dieppe in the face of a withering fire. 

Then may come a day when the Allied 
armies will go into Europe to stay. That 
will be the day of invasion. Hitler may be 
kept guessing as to when the rehearsals 
have ended and the real thing is begun. 

The Allied view is that the time and the 
place to be selected for the invasion, and 
even the chances for success itself, may 
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GENERAL EAKER 
His bombsights will be working ... 
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depend upon learning correctly the les- 
sons of this first attempt. Right now, in 
studying those lessons, the Allied leaders 
are counting the gains of this rehearsal 
against its costs. 

The gains included the destruction of 
an estimated one-third of Hitler’s air de- 
fense fighting force in the Western theater 
of war, and destruction of shore radio and 
artillery installations. 

The costs were heavy losses among air- 
men and ground troops, the latter not off- 
set by damage inflicted on the Nazi de- 
fenders. So the Allies have paid heavily 
for the lessons of this opening attempt. 
And as to what these lessons are: 

The Allies have proved that beachheads 
can be established. They know that Hit- 
ler does not hold the whole coast in a grip 
too tight to be broken by blows concen- 
trated in one place. They have gained ex- 
perience in working together. American 
Rangers, British Commandos, Canadian 
assault troops and Fighting French can 
fight in unison. This is important because 
the invasion force will be an army of 
many nations. More specifically: 

Air and sea strength. The Allies have 
demonstrated that they possess two of the 
vital elements of a successful invasion. 
The first of these is the naval power to 
land a strong fore and keep lines to tl.at 
force open. The British fleet units operat- 
ed the big troopships and tank barges 
without a slip. The Allied forces were de- 
posited right on the beaches. 

The second of these elements is the air 
power to put up and keep up an um- 
brella of airplanes over the invasion coast. 
This was done successfully by American 
and British airmen, operating from bases 
in England. That air umbrella was main- 
tained for the whole time over the forces 
on land and sea. 

With this sea and air power, the Allies 
have demonstrated that they have the 
ability to put an invasion force in Europe 
whenever they decide to make the move. 
Nevertheless, the costs of this experience 
point to improvements which military men 
expect will be made in Allied methods in 
another attempt. For example: 

Allied weaknesses. The Allied ground 
forces fighting their way up the beaches 
and the cliffs found that the air umbrella 
overhead was not enough. 


The kind of aggressive air attack that 
American dive bombers supplied for the 
attacking Marines in the invasion of the 
Solomon Islands was not provided by 
the level bombing operations of the British 
and American Army air forces. 

In the Solomons, the Navy’s dive bomb- 
ers smashed the Japanese pillboxes and 
blasted their shore installations. This pro- 
vided an effective screen for the Marines 
attack. But, at Dieppe, the attackers com- 
plained that such screen was lacking. 

Moreover, the other types of air support 
that normally would be provided in a full- 
scale offensive were not used in this limited 
attack. Apparently no effort was made to 
release paratroops to send against the Nazi 
shore defenses from the rear. The capture 
of an airdrome on the Continent would 
have opened the way for an Allied shuttle 
service rushing in airborne infantry and 
artillery, to move against the defenders 
from the land side. 

The experience at Dieppe raises the 
question whether the American Army Air 
Forces and the RAF have been right in 
neglecting dive bombing in their offensive 
preparations. Two courses are indicated by 
that experience for future operations: 
first, the creation of an Army dive bomb- 
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ing force, and, second, the use of United 
States Navy dive bombing forces in carry- 
ing out any immediate invasion. 

But points of great air strength also 
have been brought to light by the first re- 
hearsal of invasion. For while the moves 
for a land offensive are just getting under 
way, the Allies have in full swing and 
gathering momentum a separate air of- 
fensive. This air offensive now is in a po- 
sition to capitalize upon the air losses in- 
flicted on Hitler’s defense forces. Thus: 

The big bombers’ chance. A gap is 
opened in Hitler’s air defenses that al- 
ready is letting through the big flying 
forces of the American Bomber Command. 
To take full advantage of that opportunity 
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is the task of Brig. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
commanding the American Bomber Com- 
mand. 

The big Flying Fortresses and Liberators 
of the American Air Forces now are getting 
their chance. While the heavy bombers of 
the British go ahead with their forte of 
area bombing by night, using huge bombs, 
the four-engine American ships also are 
getting a chance to use their special 
strength, because of the hole cut in the 
Nazi defense force. 

That strength is precision bombing of 
selected targets in daylight. The British 
have feared that the American ships would 
pay with heavy losses for daylight raids. 
But the feat of eleven Flying Fortresses 


in shooting down six of the 20 crack Focke- 
Wulf 190’s in battle over the North Sea 
is one more demonstration of the defensive 
power of these mighty American craft. 
The Allied air offensive now may be 
extended in a vital way by the American 
bombers. Those bombers may be able to 
carry their daylight attacks against the 
key war industries that Germany is at- 
tempting to hide away in the interior of 
her own land, in Poland, and in Norway. 
Any day this expanding invasion by air 
may merge into another landing attack 
that will open new holes in the ‘svazi de- 
fenses and create new cuuuces ‘or 
more effective use of air power in this war. 
Planning the air moves is the special duty 
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of Maj. Gen. Carl M. Spaatz, commander 
of the United States Army Air Forces in 
the European theater. 

In general, officials see that the invasion 
tehearsal is creating a whole new series of 
situations for the warring nations. Several 
are affected in important ways: 

Germany is forced to choose between 
withdrawing air forces from the Eastern 
Front at a critical stage of operations and 
exposing its nerve centers to increasing 
ar attack. 

The United States is learning the value 
of England as a base for direct operations 
against Germany. Germany has no such 
base for attack on the United States. 

England, which has been fighting a de- 
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fensive battle since Dunkerque and build- 
ing up home defenses, at last is swinging 
back to the offensive. 

Occupied Europe finally can see evidence 
that the day of a chance to join in a fight 
for deliverance may be near. 

Finland and Norway are not outside the 
scope of possible invasion operations. An 
invasion force could be put ashore at 
Murmansk, with intent to move into Fin- 
land and to knock that unhappy little 
country out of the war. This would cost 
Hitler the first loss of an ally. It would also 
protect the northern supply line from the 
Allies to Russia. It would be a start of a 
move to liberate Norway. 

But all these other nations have interests 


which, after all, are secondary to those of 
Russia. Up to now, the Allies have been 
helping Russia with what supplies they 
could run through the submarine blockade. 
All diversions now are intended to relieve 
Russia in her hour of peril. These moves 
are a success if Russia stands. They have 
failed if Russia falls. 

This country, along with Britain, is 
staking much on that main purpose. The 
United States, which has just taken the 
offensive against Japan in the Pacific, now 
is swinging into the offensive against Ger 
many in the Atlantic. Americans are fight 
ing aggressively in two wars which are 
really one, with a front that reaches around 
the world. 
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DROP IN SHIP LOSSES: 
TURN IN U-BOAT WAR 


Launchings Exceeding Sinkings for First Time Since Start of Conflict 


Navy’s countermeasures 
credited with driving 
submarines from coast 


A turning point is being reached in the 
battle with submarines in the Atlantic. 
Fewer ships are being sunk, more ships 
are being built. The result is that, for the 
first time since war began, ship construc- 
tion is running ahead of ship sinkings. 

The American Navy, however, is not 
yet ready to make new claims that it has 
won the fight with submarines. The rea- 
sons for this reticence are several. Among 
them are those that follow: 

A_ shifting fight. Submarines driven 
away from American shores and from the 
Caribbean are turning up in the South 
Atlantic. Five Brazilian ships were sunk 
in three days. Attacks are beginning to be 
reported by ships operating over the long 
route around Africa. Navy officers also 
are forced to be doubly watchful over the 
shipping lanes to England, which have 
been relatively free of submarines in re- 
cent months, and over the dangerous 
route to Murmansk and Archangel. 

Use of convoys. Success in the effort 
to cut down sinkings in waters close to 
the United States is due to start of con- 





SUBMARINE SURVIVOR: More convoy... 


voy use. The results are two. The first is 
to reduce sinkings of cargo ships and to 
increase destruction of submarines. The 
second is to slow the movement of goods. 
Ships in convoy move, as a rule, between 
8 and 10 knots and are delayed at the 
start of voyages. This tends to cut down 
the effectiveness of a ship by as much as 
one-third, so that the total volume of 
goods carried is adversely affected. 

A seasonal slump. It is emphasized 
that, in 1940, the late summer brought a 
sharp drop in shipping losses. But this was 
followed by a rise to a high peak. Again, 
in late summer 1941, sinkings fell off. 
But once more, instead of being the turn, 
this decline was followed by record de- 
struction that reached its peak early this 
summer. The result is that officials do not 
want to be too optimistic. 

Nevertheless, there is a feeling among 
informed officials that the present turn is 
real. It is pointed out that in one recent 
week only seven Allied ships were sunk 
in the Atlantic. Not one was lost along the 
coast of this country or in the Caribbean. 
Reasons given for viewing this situation 
with some optimism are these: 

Antisubmarine methods. Crews in 
American escort ships are gaining ex- 
perience. More of those ships are becom- 


less blazing cargoes 


ing available. More blimps and more air. 
planes, manned by experienced crews, are 
at work. New crews trained in latest anti- 
submarine techniques are being turned out 
at the rate of one a day. Larger numbers 
of small patrol craft are enabling the Navy 
to shift destroyers and cruisers for deep 
sea duty. As a consequence of these fac- 
tors, a larger proportion of submarines 
is being sunk. 

Jump in shipbuilding. Ship construction 
has jumped ahead of sinkings by as much 
as three ships built to one sunk, in a brief 
period. The rate of sinkings may rise and 
fall, but the rise of ship construction is 
looked upon as a constantly increasing 


factor of great power. The huge goal of f 


8,000,000 tons of ship construction in this 
country alone in 1942 is to be exceeded by 
1,000,000 tons. Next year will see 15,000,- 
000 tons built in this country. This is 
winning the race with submarines, even on 
the basis of Germany’s own claims. But 
the picture has this critical side: 

Where the decision will come. In this 
war, just as 24 years ago, the proof of 
defeat or victory over the U-boats is ex- 
pected to come, not only at sea, but on the 
field of battle in Europe. 

Since January 14, between 450 and 500 
Allied cargo ships have been sunk in the 
Atlantic. The Japanese claim the sinking 
of 117 more in the Pacific. By this huge 
destruction, the Axis has cut down Amer- 
ica’s ability to move aid to her allies. War 
supplies vitally needed by Russia, Britain 
and the AEF’s have been sent to the 
bottom. The movement of available ships 
has been slowed to convoy pace. The power 
of the Allied navies has been dispersed by 
convoy duty in all parts of the world. 

The real question about submarine war- 
fare is whether all this damage by sub- 
marines will prove great enough to turn the 
war in Hitler’s favor in the critical 100 
days of fighting that are ahead. Doubt as 
to that is back of the absence of official 
claims of a definite turn in the tide in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 

If, despite the damage done by sub- 
marines this year, Russia and the Near 
East have the weapons to beat back Hit- 
ler’s assaults until winter comes again, then 
the present gain in ship building over 
sinkings will give a new basis of hope for 
final victory over Hitler on land and sea. 
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How and Where U.S. 
Will Get Cargo Planes 


Gradual Expansion Favored Over Immediate 


Army, Navy decision 
not to sacrifice needs 
of other construction 


Now that the tumult over proposals to 
build vast fleets of cargo planes has dwin- 
dled, results of that agitation are apparent. 

The United States is not going in for 
construction of thousands of cargo-carry- 
ing aircraft as a quick way to solve the 
transport problems of this war. 

The Army and Navy will proceed with 
existing plans for building more cargo 
planes as fast as they can without inter- 
fering with other types of construction. 
But proposals to shift from these plans 
to vastly greater expansion are set aside. 
In more detail, this means: 

No action on Kaiser plan. The pro- 
posal of Henry J. Kaiser that his West 
Coast shipyards be used to turn out 5,000 
70-ton flying boats a year as an answer 
to the submarine menace failed to win 
favor with the War Production Board. 

A limited version of this plan, calling 
for construction of 500 of the 70-ton flying 
boats, was approved by Donald Nelson, 
chairman of the WPB. The Board indicated 
that the Navy would order 125 of them. 

But later the WPB commitment was 
changed to a mere recommendation to the 
Navy that the Kaiser plan receive favor- 
able consideration. No action is being tak- 
en by the Navy on this, or on another 
recommendation that Mr. Kaiser be au- 
thorized to build one huge 200-ton flying 
boat as an experiment. Hence, all Kaiser 
proposals are in this same state of inaction. 

Navy may go ahead with Mars. The 
70-ton flying boat, however, may be built 
for the Government by the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., its designer. The Navy is develop- 
ing its own air transport service. The 
Navy, too, is going ahead with its tests of 
the Mars. If the Government later should 
decide to put this plane into large-scale 
production, the company that built the 
model may get first chance at the job. But 
as yet there is no decision as to a contract 
for either Martin or Kaiser. 

The Army’s plans. The Army Air 
Forces already have a cargo plane produc- 
tion program that is turning out ships at 
an mcreasing rate. Lieut. Gen. H. H. Ar- 
nold told Congress that, for the latter 
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Creation of Vast Fleet 





—Rudy Arnold photo 


COMMANDO TROOP & CARGO CARRIER: This is the Army’s new cigar-shaped transport accompanied 
by a new P-40F Warhawk fighter. The Commando, equipped with engines larger than any in use on 
commercial planes, has a wing spread of 108 feet, weighs 50,000 pounds fully loaded. Its top speed 
approaches that of some bombers. The Warhawk is the latest in the line of history-making fighters. 


part of this year, 21 per cent of output of 
all multiengine ships will go to cargo planes. 

This indicates that, on the basis of pre- 
war estimates of production, more than 
400 cargo planes will be added to the 
Army transport fleet in the last half of 
1942. Two Army ships now in production 
are the four-engine Douglas C-54, and the 
new twin-engine C-46. General Arnold 
plans that, in the first half of 1943, the 
percentage of multiple engine ships that 
will be cargo planes is to be raised to 30. 

This means an expanding air transport 
for the Army Air Forces, but at a much 
more gradual pace than the 5,000-planes-a- 
year expansion proposed by Mr. Kaiser. 

In summary. The showdown as to air 
transport production brings no assurance 
of any increase in cargo aircraft produc- 
tion beyond that which had been planned. 

The Army and the Navy each had a 
program of expansion before the agitation 
over the Kaiser proposals began. They 
have those same programs now. 

Mr. Kaiser is at liberty to submit plans 
to the Army and Navy, but so far there 
is no indication of eagerness to receive 
those plans. So the showdown reveals the 
cargo plane situation remains where it was. 


A month of argument for more planes 
to lift precious cargo up out of the reach 
of submarines has gone around a complete 
circle. 

Division among experts. As a matter 
of fact, the sharpest differences of opinion 
exist among officials dealing with this 
problem, as to the relative need for planes 
for transport and combat service. 

The older branches of the Army and 
Navy have been slow to recognize the 
value of air transport, although Hitler re- 
peatedly has demonstrated it on battle- 
fields. Air officers of both branches are 
stronger advocates. The Army Air Trans- 
port Command is asking for more cargo 
ships to meet a thousand needs. Colonel 
Royal B. Lord and Grover Loening of the 
War Production Board staff are among the 
nation’s most outspoken advocates of 
building huge fleets of cargo planes. Back 
of the differences of view among officials 
is the dispute as to whether the airplane 
companies, the automobile companies or 
the shipbuilding industry are best able to 
deliver big numbers of aircraft. This lack 
of agreement is one reason why the Army 
and Navy are able to go right ahead with 
their original cargo plane building plans. 
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The American Picture 
As Painted by the Axis 


Nation of Imperialistic Braggarts, Torn by Discord 
Over Race and Religion, is Theme of Broadcasts 


Arms program belittled, 
valor and equipment 
of troops disparaged 


The Nazi, to an American mind, shoots 
helpless hostages, worships no god but 
Hitler, rules conquered nations with ruth- 
less force. To the American, the Japanese 
is a fanatic who tortures prisoners, deals 
freely in rape, bayonets and treachery. 
The Fascist, if thought of at all, is not 
pictured as a fighter. 

Those are the views of the enemy that 
have been brought home by men and 
women of veracity. But how does the 
German, the Japanese and the Italian 
think of America and Americans? What 
is the story they tell to their own people 
and to the rest of the world? Here is what 
American listening posts around the world 
hear about America: 

To Axis listeners, following the line laid 
down by Nazi Propagandist Paul Goeb- 
bels, the Americans and the British are 
imperialists who want to rule the world. 
The United Nations are quarreling among 
themselves. America’s imperial- 
istic wishes are backed by puny 
warriors, poorly equipped. Amer- 
icans are braggarts whose acts 
can never overtake their words. 
And American production is 
slowed by a scarcity of materials 
and by the quarreling among 
Americans. This is the theme 
of the stories that go daily to 
Axis listeners in Germany, Italy 
and Japan. In varying forms, 
they are poured into the occu- 
pied countries to combat the 
hope of a second front. Axis 
commentators chant them to 
America’s Allies, varying the 
words and the tone according 
to the effect they want to cre- 
ate. 

They dwell strongly upon 
the arguments inside America, 
particularly those which might 
set race against race, or creed 
against creed. Axis radio says 
great anxiety is felt in Detroit 
by the white population, and 
in particular by the workers in 
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Chrysler factories because of a “wild meet- 
ing” held by Negro laborers. They de- 
picted a Negro as shouting, “Now the 
chance of the American Negro has come”; 
said the Negroes demanded not only the 
highest Civil Service jobs, but “compen- 
sation for the century-long hate inflicted 
upon them by whites.” 

Axis propagandists stressed the mes- 
sages sent by President Roosevelt, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox and Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes to Jewish leaders on the 
Jewish New Year as proof of the Axis 
claim that America is a land whose rulers 
are dominated by Jews. We told you so, 
was the theme of the story they related. 

Japan quotes a returning Japanese 
resident of Los Angeles, as saying that, 
every time Japan won a victory, more 
Japanese were interned in America on the 
pretext of Fifth Column activities, that 
fear of Japanese air attack was beyond 
description in Los Angeles, that Jewish 
traders bought up the household goods of 
interned Japanese for a song. 

Italy now is calling America’s arms 
program an imaginary conception of the 


(From the American Foreign Service Journal) 


“Roosevelt fantasy” which is being 
brought “down to its true proportions by 
the actual productive power of United 
States war industry.” Moreover, the Euro- 
pean factories are behind the front lines, 
with a short haul, and those of America 
are across a submarine-infested ocean from 
the fighting. “It is impossible that North 
American war material can win the war,” 
says Italy. 

The French radio, under Nazi super- 
vision, says the United States is thinking 
of creating a new economic and political 
order on the American Hemisphere. A 
Rome commentator called the Atlantic 
Charter a hypocrisy, and said: 

“Every scheme put forward by the 
Anglo-Saxons for a future order of Europe 
is based on the same principle—the abso- 
lute mastery of the world by the Anglo- 
Saxons.” 

Berlin pointed to America’s execution 
of saboteurs as another illustration of the 
hypocrisy of the Americans. “Scarcely a 
day passes without the Axis powers being 
vehemently reproached for measures taken 
by them to maintain order in their own 
sphere,” it said. “The accusation of in- 
humanity and barbarism leveled against 
the Axis powers in connection with such 
measures of security imperatively dictated 
by the necessities of war and self-preser- 
vation was pure hypocrisy.” All around 
the world, the Americans find themselves 
described in new adjectives. Tokyo said 
America had quit sending supplies to Rus- 
sia and Winston Churchill had to 
straighten out the argument. It called the 

American air force in China no 
match for Japanese pilots, said 


the Yankees fled at high speed 














from a fight, that United States 
warplanes were inferior, that 
its offensive was one of propa- 
ganda. 

Berlin says America is so des- 
perate for shipping it is experi- 
menting with ships of concrete 
and glass. Rome declares Ameri- 
can defeats are increasing the 
clamor against the war, that 
President Roosevelt is being in- 
sulted in all ways and that some 
groups have asked for his im- 
peachment. 

Insults and appeals to class 
hatred fill the Axis air waves. 
American propaganda students, 
still learning their way in that 
field, find the Axis words inef- 
fective. The type of mind in 
the United States which might 
be influenced by that kind of 
propaganda rarely has access 








A GERMAN PROPAGANDIST'S VERSION OF THE U. S. 


to a high-powered short-wave 
radio. 
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‘LIFE AS USUAL’ NEAR AN END 


How Increasing Restrictions Would Affect Homes and Businesses 


Heavier draft calls, 
extension of rationing 
among early disruptions 


The end of life as usual for businessmen, 
farmers, workers, housewives, everybody, 
is starting to come into sight. That end 
can be seen in backstage planning, in an- 
nouncements, in official gesture and in 
some acts. 

Signs of what is ahead are apparent in 
many forms. Some of them follow. 

Draft. Army demands for men are start- 
ing now to cut deeply. They soon will be 
raking through the ranks of men with de- 
pendents and of married men. The result 
is that today no individual between the 
ages of 20 and 44 can be certain that to- 
morrow he won’t be a private in the Army. 
Even the highest officials in the Selective 
Service System are tangled up in their 
own statements and contradictions on draft 
policy. Life as usual right now is impos- 
sible for any man eligible for draft call. 

Entertainment. Until now, the people of 
this country have been permitted to have 
their circuses, their games and shows. Now 
the warning is issued that there may be a 
limit placed on travel to football games. 
A hint is given that theaters may find 
themselves restricted. 

Food. Meatless days already are pre- 
dicted. Allocation of meat on a regional 
basis is officially recommended. This, in 
turn, is the first step toward coupon ra- 
tioning. With rationing, the housewife will 
learn to buy what she’s told she can buy, 
not what she necessarily wants to buy. 
Life as usual is to take a wrench when 
that time comes. Meat will not be the 
only food rationed. Canned vegetables and 
other canned goods are on the list for 1943. 

Clothing. Here, too, the rationing of- 
ficials have their plans. Army demands for 
wool now are so great that, in spite of 
immense imports, it appears that in 1943 
civilians will be lucky to get 70,000,000 
pounds of wool for their clothing instead 
of their normal 250,000,000 pounds. Most 
people are well supplied with clothing, so 
that they can continue to dress as usual. 
Those who aren’t so supplied may be in 
trouble later, if they cannot get along on 
a rationed supply. Furs are scarce. 

Rubber. A whole way of life revolves 
around rubber and its use in tires. This 
nation’s tires, which a few months ago 
when arguments started were in very good 
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condition, today are not in good shape. 
Driving as usual has worn them down from 
an average life of about 15,000 miles to an 
average life of under 10,000 miles. A series 
of drastic steps is taking shape backstage 
to limit this country’s driving. These steps 
are to be taken despite ideas for “cotton 
sandals” for tires and other plans to ex- 
tend tire life. 

Fuel. In spite of official arguments about 
whether rationing is or is not necessary, 
plans are being laid to ration fuel oil in 
Eastern States. Heating as usual for at 
least 1,500,000 households is to be denied 
this winter. 

Those are just some of the changes that 
are coming. 

In addition, Government is getting set 
to control the inventories that a business- 
man may have in his store or factory. It is 
studying ways and means of inducing in- 
dustries to concentrate their production for 
civilian use in a few factories. It also is 
studying ways and means of inducing dis- 
tributors of goods to concentrate their 
selling in fewer and fewer stores as the 
supply of goods for sale tends to dwindle. 
That is a problem for late 1943, rather 
than for the present. 

Labor leaders are being informed that, 
sometime after election, Government is 
going to insist that wages of higher-paid 
workers in industry be stabilized. There is 


a hint that, after the voting is ended, the 
political power of labor leaders may decline 
for a time. Likewise, farmers are being ad- 
vised by Claude Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, that he has changed his mind 
and now is in favor of more rigid price 
fixing for farm products than the present 
law permits. Mr. Wickard also expressed 
his support for fixed prices to be paid for 
livestock, after he had contended that price 
fixing would be impractical. 

Landlords and property owners are dis- 
covering that Government has a plan to 
forbid them to sell their property on a 
basis that would require the buyer to pay 
more in monthly payments than he would 
pay if renting that property. This plan is 
designed to close one avenue for violation 
of rent ceilings. It is in the discussion stage 
right now. 

Taxes, too, are to be used to limit life 
as usual. In the air are forced savings and 
withholding taxes and higher pay-roll taxes 
that will leave less and less to the middle- 
class group for spending. It is this group of 
salaried persons who will feel the principal 
pinch and the change from life as usual 
that is beginning to appear. 

These changes today are largely in the 
planning stage. Later they will become 
real, and, as they do, the war will take on 
more and more meaning for the average 
person. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ° 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
be lig Af 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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We shall presently hear how important it is in the 
autumn Congressional campaign to defeat this or that 
candidate for Senator or Representative because he 
might prove to be an after-the-war isolationist just as 
he was before Pearl Harbor. 

We shall be told that the isolationists are the arch- 
enemies of a constructive foreign policy and that they 
were responsible in part. for the debacle that led to 
the present wer. 

But most members of Congress are politicians— 
they keep their ears to the ground and listen to the 
murmurs of public opinion. They become isolationists 
when they believe their constituents are isolation- 
ists. 

Impressed with the value of the League of Nations 
Covenant, this writer came back to America from the 
Paris Peace Conference convinced that the plan there- 
in offered the only way to prevent future wars—a be- 
lief to which he has adhered rigidly ever since 1919. 
So the controversies of the 1920’s are fresh in memory 
and if anyone has a healthy respect for the skill and 
ingenuity of his opponents—the isolationists—in kill- 
ing a treaty that should have been ratified, it is the 
person who pens these lines. 

What makes isolationists? The sad story is that the 
Administration in power, the Administration that con- 
ducts the war breeds them. The seed flourishes in the 
vast fields of injustice and grievance opened up by the 
thousand and one mistakes of policy made during war. 


OUR FIRST AEF 
DISILLUSIONED 
ON ITS RETURN 


When the troops came back 
from France after the last war, 
they: were for the most part 
anti-foreign and anti-war. They 
hadn’t liked Europe and they came home persuaded 
that America thereafter had better keep out of Eu- 
rope’s intrigue and quarrels. 

But this wasn’t all. One might have argued with 
them about international policy. But one couldn’t ar- 
gue with them about the way our own national policies 
or lack of policies had affected them. 

For one thing they came back to see that millions 
of persons—including women—had taken their jobs 
and presumably couldn’t be displaced. They came 
back to find that while they had fought in rain-soaked 
trenches and slept in the filthy shell holes of France 
millions of their countrymen had profiteered. 

These soldiers of ours had heard of a few million- 





HOW TO BREED ISOLATIONISTS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





aires made overnight but they were even more per. 
turbed about the thousands of workers in the ship-| 
yards with their $14-a-day pay and their silk shirts, 
Our returning troops told of the way the French 
charged them high prices for almost everything ‘- 
cluding rent for the very trenches in which they 
fought. These tales they told their friends far and 
wide. Subsequently, as they failed to get the jobs that 
had been promised them, they became embittered 
Millions of them became isolationists in the sense that 
they were set against war and against anybody who 
suggested that America undertake any obligations 
which could even remotely lead to war. They were 
through with the whole European business. 
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LEGION RECORD 
CONSISTENT FOR 
UNIVERSAL DRAFT 


Anyone who doubts that this is 
a re-statement of the position of 
a large number of our returning 
troops needs only to turn to the 
pages of two decades of debate in the national andj, x 
state conventions of the American Legion, which from} st 
the very outset demanded that if we got into another} d 
war there should be a universal draft of labor and man- } ¢ 
agement and capital. By 1932 such a swing in senti- 
ment had developed that even Franklin Roosevelt, J I 
who had campaigned in 1920 on a pro-League plat- § ¢ 
form, forsook the Wilson doctrines in order to curry f | 
favor with the isolationists. 
And here we are doing the same thing over again— ff} | 

{ 

' 











sending our troops away, maybe 10,000,000 of them 
this time, with a feeling that they are leaving behind 
in large part a nation of profiteers and selfish pressure 
groups. 

Let us look at recent history. 

While American soldiers and sailors and marines 
suffered at Bataan, what were the headlines in Amer- 
ican newspapers? Strikes for more wages, subsidies for 
farmers, profits for industry. 

While married men with children have been sum- 
marily taken by the draft, able-bodied single men 
have been left at home in many districts. 

While skilled workers have been drafted and put 
into clerical positions or routine jobs for which they 
are not qualified, the applications of hundreds of thou- | 
sands of qualified citizens who clamor for a chance to 
be entered as volunteers have been disregarded. 

While older men with dependents and responsibili- 
ties in life, men of 40 to 45, have been told they 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Returning troops after last war were indignant over inequalities and 


profiteering back home—They became anti-war because they 


were disillusioned—Will we have the same experience again? 


ee. 


wouldn’t be called immediately, many have been 
called just the same. 

Word of these inequities is spreading—as it natural- 
ly will spread when administrative bureaus and boards 
fall down and the victims of such incompetence begin 
to learn how they have been discriminated against. 

There are other troubles coming which resemble 
what happened before. Men were told in 1917 their 
families would be taken care of—that checks would 
come to their dependents. But the checks were delayed 
ina maze of red tape and the families suffered hard- 
ships. We have delayed checks again. 

It will do no good to go up and down the land and 
denounce Congressmen as pre-Pearl Harbor isolation- 
ists. When the troops come back, these same pro-Ad- 
ministration Congressmen elected in 1942 can switch 
as did the supporters of the Wilson Administration. 
For politicians ride with the political tides. The after- 
the-war tide last time was distinctly against the Wil- 
son Administration and all that it stood for, notwith- 
standing the fact that it had a progressive record on 
domestic legislation and had actually brought the 
country through the World War to victory. 


PRESSURE BLOCS Coming back from Paris in Feb- 
CAUSING DISTRUST ruary 1919, I made a trip across 
IN PRESENT WAR the country to canvass public 

sentiment. There was a warm 
feeling for the League from coast to coast. Later—in 
September 1919—this writer accompanied President 
Wilson on his last trip across the continent, when he 
spoke so eloquently for the League. 

But the audiences were cool—the troops had re- 
turned. They had told their friends and their families 
that the great adventure was an illusion and that those 
who stayed at home and got $14 a day and rode 
around in automobiles and slept in clean beds every 
night really were the only ones who had benefited. 

This war is not being administered on a basis of 
equality and justice to all. Political pressure groups 
get special privileges. Men are being paid $50 a week 
in the factories while the troops get $50 a month. Yet 
strikes occur and union leaders defy the Government 
because they don’t get wage increases, and there is no 
penalty for disobedience and the conspiracies that 
bring on strikes and work stoppages. 

Wars are not easy to administer no matter how good 
are the intentions of the Administration in power. 


There will always be mistakes, but there is no excuse 
for the inequities we are witnessing today, the injus- 
tices and the indefensible inefficiencies that run through 
the governmental agencies charged with allocating war 
materials or handling wage controversies and collateral 
questions in which politics and class ideologies unfor- 
tunately enter the picture. It was the Attorney General 
who said that the political alliance between the labor 
unions and the Administration must be maintained 
even in war. And it is the President himself who allows 
his prestige as Commander in Chief to be tainted by ill- 
advised adventures in New York State politics in the 
midst of war. It is the President to whom a trustful 
nation looks for competent administration, the selec- 
tion of competent subordinates and the application of 
public power on a basis of equal justice for all, irre- 
spective of politics or class. 


PUBLIC OPINION 
FORMED BY ACTS 
OF MEN AT TOP 


It was painful for many of us to 
see the ideals of Woodrow Wil- 
son beaten at the polls in 1920 
and again in 1924 and thereafter 
by men of the reactionary school of thought. But we 
didn’t realize what large segments of public opinion 
were formed by the men who had been to war and had 
come back disheartened and disillusioned and no long- 
er trustful of their national leadership. 

Are we going to allow that to happen again? Are we 
going to breed isolationists by the millions this time 
and set the world back as the familiar cry arises that 
because “Germany is weak from her defeat” there will 
never be another war and there will be no need to mix 
in Europe’s quarrels? 

Will we hide our heads in the sand again because 
we will have a bitter anti-war and anti-foreign and 
anti-international cooperation bloc resentful over the 
way the Administration handled them and their fam- 
ilies and indignant over the way pressure groups prof- 
iteered while the troops and sailors and airmen fought 
not just in France but over the seven seas and on al- 
most as many continents? 

If we don’t want post-war isolationism, the time to 
stop it is now. And the way to do it is to accept the 
basic principle of universal service for which the 
American Legion year after year has pleaded. For all 
they ever asked was that their fellow citizens should 
so far as humanly possible bear the sacrifices equally. 
Will that plea die again on deaf ears? 

















THE BIG BOMBERE( 


Criticism of American four- 
engined bombers is being re- 
newed. Available data show 
that British planes carry twice 
as many bombs, but American 
planes are better armed and 
faster, fly higher and farther. 
Military men here say both 


Boeing Flying Fortress: Fifth model now in produc- 
tion. Speed, above 300 miles an hour; range, 3,200 miles; bomb 
load, more than 8 tons; ceiling, above 30,000 feet; armament, 
10 heavy machine guns; crew, 7 men, weight loaded, 32 tons. 





Consolidated Liberator: Fourth model now in produc- 
tion. Speed, above 300 miles an hour; range, 3,000 miles; bomb 
load, more than $ tons; ceiling, above 30,000 feet; armament, 
10 heavy machine guns; crew, 7 men, weight loaded, 30 tons. 
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- types are needed against Ger- 
- mony—British, for short-range 
Ww saturation bombing at night in 
ce the West; American, for long- 
an range precision bombing in day- 
nd time of munitions works in East- 


en Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. 









Short-Sterling: Britain’s first four-engine land bomber. 
Speed, 285 miles an hour; range, about 2,000 miles; maximum 
bomb load, 8 tons; service ceiling, less than 20,000 feet; 
armament, 8 light machine guns; crew, 7 men; weight, 30 tons. 
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Avro-Lancaster: Britain’s newest bomber. Speed, 
around 300 miles an hour; range, about 3,000 miles; maxi- 


mum bomb load, 8 tons; service ceiling, 21,000 feet; armament, 


~ 


10 light machine guns; crew, 7 men; weight loaded, 35 tons. 
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Assignment of Mr. Willkie 
to describe our war effort 
in Russia and Middle East 


President Roosevelt is laying out the 
pattern for the 1944 presidential cam- 
paign. The part that America will play 
in the peace that follows the war, perhaps 
even in the conduct of the war itself, is 
involved in this autumn’s voting. 

Out of the November elections will come 
the personalities of the 1944 campaign. If 
Mr. Roosevelt is to dictate the peace, 
either through a man of his own choosing 
or during a fourth term of his own, he 
must control the next Democratic conven- 
tion. Those upon whom he must depend for 
convention control are being picked now. 

But opponents will arise out of this 
year’s voting, too. The situation in New 
York State is far different from what it 
was in the days when Mr. Roosevelt and 
James A. Farley were playing on the same 
team. Mr. Farley’s nomination of John J. 
Bennett Jr. for governor over the opposi- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt displeased the 
American Labor Party. And the Demo- 
crats need American Labor votes to win. 

If they don’t get them, Mr. Farley’s 
nomination of Mr. Bennett may create a 
Republican presidential candidate on the 
one hand and operate toward the removal 
of Mr. Farley as a national political figure 





GOVERNOR LEHMAN 
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SENATOR MEAD 


the President's Weele 
PATTERN FOR 1944 CAMPAIGN 


Executive's Role in Settlement of the Peace Dependent on the Elections 


on the other. Thomas E. Dewey ran the 
veteran vote-getter, Herbert H. Lehman, 
a hot race four years ago. He might lick 
Mr. Bennett. If he does, Mr. Dewey will 
have a strong claim for the Republican 
nomination in 1944. And the loss of the 
election by Mr. Bennett would diminish 
Mr. Farley’s political stature. 

This was the situation which claimed a 
share of Mr. Roosevelt’s attention in a 
week that was sending Americans into 
action on fresh fronts in Europe and pre- 
senting new problems in high war strategy. 
In a meeting of war strategists, he strove 
to tighten the unity among the Allied na- 
tions and speed up the movement of men 
and supplies. And he issued a sharp warn- 
ing to the Axis of the penalties they may 
expect to pay for the killing of innocent 
persons in occupied countries. 

“The United Nations are going to win 
this war,” he said. “When victory has 
been achieved, it is the purpose of the 
Government of the United States, as I 
know it is the purpose of each of the 
United Nations, to make appropriate use 
of the information and evidence in respect 
to these barbaric crimes of the invaders, in 
Europe and in Asia. 

“It seems only fair that they should 
have this warning that the time will come 
when they shall have to stand in courts of 
law in the very countries which they are 
now oppressing and answer for their acts.” 


—Wide World 
JAMES A. FARLEY 
. .. there was no hand up for the White House 















Topmost among his visitors was Wendell 
Willkie, his 1940 opponent for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Willkie had lunch with him, 
talked long, went away with an assign- 
ment to do a special job for America in 
the Middle East and Russia. He will fly, 
will take two friends along, and will try 
to dispel in those countries any idea that 
the war does not have the full support of 
the nation. He will tell the story of Amer- 
ica’s production and will depict to the 
leaders of the nations he visits a compari- 
son between the world that will result 
from a United Nations victory and that 
which would come from an Axis victory. 

The hunt for raw materials and trans- 
portation to keep supplies flowing to 
America’s growing overseas forces went 
on in conferences with Vice President 
Wallace, Milo Perkins, chairman of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, and at a 
luncheon with Harry Hopkins, and with 
Lewis Douglas of the war shipping agency. 

The President’s press conference for 
Tuesday was cancelled and he declined to 
be led into a discussion of politics at his 
Friday meeting with reporters. He issued 
his statement on Axis persecution of inno- 
cents in occupied countries, made public a 
letter instructing the heads of all Govern- 
ment agencies to talk less, turned aside 
political questions by reading from a col- 
umn written by Mark Sullivan. Mr. Sulli- 
van had praised Robert Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War, for replying to a ques- 
tion at a recent press conference with the 
assertion that he had “no worthwhile 
comment” on the subject. Mr. Sullivan ob- 
served that, if Mr. Patterson had no copy- 
right on those words, they could be used 
advantageously by some other Washing- 
ton officials who face press conferences. 
Mr. Roosevelt referred to this as one of 
the grandest things he had ever read and 
said he wanted it to go on the record be- 
cause it would come out in his press con- 
ference some other time. 

In his own warning to Government offi- 
cials, Mr. Roosevelt told them that diver- 
gent opinions in the mouths of important 
officials were exploited as propaganda by 
opponents of the war effort. 








The President said he still was working on » 
anti-inflation steps, and already had talked 
with 40 or 50 persons on the problem. ' 


Mr. Roosevelt talked very carefully. 
Already Mrs. Roosevelt had run afoul of 
the Office of Censorship. She received a 
sharp letter telling her not to write about 
the weather in her newspaper column. 
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The flag flies for the Fortress 


First Joint Army-Navy Award for 
Aircraft Production Goes to Boeing 


“For high achievement in the produc- 
tion of war equipment”. . . so reads the 
citation bestowing the joint Army and 
Navy Award upon the Boeing Aircraft 
Company, and each of its employees. 
Boeing is the first aircraft company to 
receive the award. The war equipment 
mentioned is the Boeing Flying Fortress* 
—the long-range heavy bomber whose 
speed, altitude and fire-power make it 
the American flying weapon most feared 


by the enemy. . . . The achievement is 
the ability of Boeing employees and 
production strategists to turn out this 
highly complicated, immense and pow- 
erful airplane in greater numbers and at 
a much faster pace than was thought 


possible a year ago. 


From the very beginning, the swift 
production of Flying Fortresses has been 
a major part of the War Program. Long 
before Pearl Harbor, the heat was on the 
Boeing production system. Since Decem- 
ber 7, the production of Flying Fortresses 
has been steadily stepped up to meet the 





demands of the men on the flying fronts 
in Australia, India, Africa, England and 
Hawaii « . . to answer the constant cry 
of “send us more B-17’s!” 

To the Army and the Navy, to the 
crews of the Flying Fortresses wherever 
they fight, the men who designed this 
airplane and the men and women who 
build it send this message: 

“The flag is up! We will keep it 
flying. We are building you the best 
airplanes we know how to build, and 
we are building them as fast as possible. 


Keep ’em flying!” 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 





* THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS*’ AND ‘“STRATOLINER’* ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


Trapping the 
deadliest fish in 
the world 


Both engines ahead—dead slow!” 

Loaded with sudden death, the sleek 
metal fish steals quietly toward the harbor 
mouth. Outside the ports, nothing but 
swirling water. 

But suddenly, a faint shudder runs 
through the body of the fish. A gentle jar. 
Forward progress stops. Engines churn 
futilely. 

Submarine nets! Nets to halt the charge 
of the deadliest fish in the sea... to protect 
the ships and lives in the harbor from in- 
stant catastrophe. 

This is one of the ways that have been 
found to reduce the menace of the sub- 
marine. Such nets must be made of a spe- 
cial steel that’s tremendously strong and 
flexible. A steel able to resist the corrosive 
attacks of salt water. 

Lucky that America has such a steel. For 
a steel like that doesn’t just happen. 


Neither does a steel that can bite three 
miles through solid rock to deep-lying oil 
deposits. Or a steel that can hold a cutting 
edge when red-hot. Or a steel that can be 
stretched almost like rubber. 


Such steels evolve from endless experi- 
ments by hundreds of research men in steel 
plants and laboratories all over the coun- 
try. Maybe these steels were developed in 
peacetime to save weight in freight cars, or 
build a better soup kettle, or line your re- 
frigerator. But now in our time of desper- 
ate need ... how fortunate that we have 
them! 

During years of depression, United States 
Steel went on spending millions of dollars 


year after year on research. Working out 
better steels, new methods of using them. 
In the past ten years approximately 550 
million dollars were spent by United States 
Steel alone to improve plants and expand 
capacity. Our enemies are feeling the re- 
sults of those peacetime activities right now. 

The world will discover that not only 
America at peace—but America at war— 
has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


The United States alone has a steel production 
that is double the probable production of all Axis 
nations combined. 


The Steel Industry has established a new world 
record in steel production. It has also tripled pro- 
duction of essential Electric Furnace Steel. 


The Steel Industry is now making nearly twice the 
tonnage of plates, so essential to ship and tank 
construction, produced by the rest of the world 
together. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - oon oleh STEEL & = COMPANY « 
CARNEGIE-ILUNOIS STEEL CORPORATIO! MBIA STEEL 
COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION, . FEDERAL ‘SHIPBUILDING 
& DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


WAGE CONTROLS: THE BIG ‘IFS’ 


of 





Insistence upon rationing 
necessities, ceilings on 


incomes and food prices 

The inside story of labor’s attitude 
toward wage control is this: 

Union leaders are ready 
strict control of wages if— 

Business will accept the Treasury’s 
proposal for a ceiling on incomes. 

Farmers will accept a ceiling on food 
prices. 

Leon Henderson will enforce price 
ceilings and start a full-fledged pro- 
gram for rationing all necessities. 

That is what CIO President Philip 
Murray told Justice Samuel I. Rosenman, 
President Roosevelt’s trouble shooter who 
now is trying to work out a plan for con- 
trolling wages. It’s the same argument 
that Mr. Murray and William Green, AFL 
president, have been making to President 
Roosevelt. 

These unionists are confident that the 
Government cannot or will not meet their 
three conditions during the next few weeks. 
They believe that Justice Rosenman’s 
plan, unveiled privately last week, will be 
shelved at least until after election. 

The Rosenman plan. As it now stands, 
the plan is much more far-reaching than 
anything heretofore contemplated. It ex- 
tends Government control not only to gen- 
eral wage increases voluntarily agreed to 
by employers, but also to raises which an 
employer might want to give individual 
employes. To lay down policy governing 
all wage increases. Justice Rosenman now 
is suggesting an economic “authority” 
composed of Commerce Secretary Jesse 
Jones; Treasury Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau; Labor Secretary Frances Per- 
kins; Agriculture Secretary Claude Wick- 
ard; Price Administrator Leon Henderson; 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission; Marriner Eccles, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and William H. Davis, Chairman of the 
War Labor Board. Presiding over this 
authority would be a “Wage Control Ad- 
ministrator,” appointed by the President. 

WLB alternative. The War Labor Board 
is opposing Justice Rosenman’s proposal, 
partly on the contention that the Board 
already has the wage problem well in hand 
and partly on the belief that no authority 
such as proposed would have the machin- 
ery for stopping strikes that the author- 
ity’s own policies might inspire. Under the 


to accept 
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Conditions Laid Down by Unions Before Accepting Strict Regulation 








“little steel” formula which permits wages 
to rise no more than 15 per cent above the 
level of Jan. 1, 1941, the Board has denied 


demands for general wage increases in 
four cases: Remington’ Rand, General 


Cable, Aluminum Company of America 
and American Magnesium Co. In 10 cases 
decided since the “little steel” formula was 
devised, the Board has granted general 
wage increases. 

Question of enforcement. The Board 
itself has been having difficulties with two 
of the four cases in which it denied union 
demands for higher wages. A_three-and- 
one-half day strike at the General Cable 
Corp. plant at Bayonne, N. J., ended only 
after the President ordered the plant seized 
by the Navy. CIO aluminum workers have 
ordered a strike vote as a result of the 
Board’s decision in the aluminum case. 
There has been no general strike at alumi- 
num plants, however, and Board officials 
doubt there will be one because a strike 
against the Board’s order would be followed 
by cancellation of a union security arrange- 
ment granted the union in that case. 


Plant seizure. President Roosevelt 
now has demonstrated what he will do 
when either union or management defies 
an order of the War Labor Board. Here 


is what can be expected in each case. 
When a union strikes: Army or Navy 
will take possession of the plant. Work 
will be resumed and anyone interfering 
with the operation of the plant or its em- 
ployes will be committing an offense 
against the Government. In such cases, as 
shown in the seizure and subsequent re- 
lease of the General Cable Corp. plant, 
Government operation is not intended as 
interference with management preroga- 
tives, powers or income. War orders are 
not affected. The company is not penal- 
ized financially. Military authorities con- 
fine their attention to supervision of labor 
relations in the plant and withdraw as soon 
as unionists lose their ardor for striking. 
When an employer strikes: The War 
Labor Board now considers that an em- 
ployer’s refusal to accept its order is a 
strike by that employer. In one such case, 
involving the S. A. Woods Co., Boston, the 
Army has taken possession of the plant. 
This, War Board officials 
amounts to “confiscation” of the com- 
pany’s property. It means elimination of 
the management’s voice in the operation 
of the plant while it is in the possession of 
the Army and it means also possible loss 
of salaries or participation in any financial 
benefits for the plant managers. 


Labor say, 











BLOOD IS THICKER THAN RIVAL UNIONS: CIO blood is no different than AFL blood whatever 
labor policies may be. Result, ClO’s Philip Murray and AFL’s William Green, shown with standard 
Army-Navy packages of dried plasma, will make a nationwide call on their members to give not 
only their sweat, but their blood for America’s fighting men through the Red Cross blood banks. 


—Acme 
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Labor's Growing Role 
In Industry Fields 


The labor union drive for a greater voice 
in the management of industry is moving 
ahead rapidly. Behind this campaign are 
the same leaders who a year ago were 
sponsoring the Reuther plan for the con- 
version of the auto industry and the 
Murray Industry Council plan for the 
management of industry. 

The attempt to convert the War Man- 
power Commission’s joint plant commit- 
tees into plant councils charged with a 
responsibility for efficient operation of a 
plant (see U.S.N., Aug. 21) is only the first 
step in this drive. 

This week 21 AFL and CIO officers are 
meeting at the War Production Board at 
the call of Wendell Lund, director of 
WPB’s Labor Production Division. The 
purpose is to discuss raw material short- 
ages and methods to deal with them. 

The four subjects on which each union 
officer was requested .o bring information 
have no direct bearing on labor relations. 
Instead, the meeting is concerned with the 
amount of metal scrap available, the ex- 
istence of large or excess inventories of raw 
materials or semifabricated materials, the 
eflects of material shortages in terms of 
unemployment and curtailed operation, 
and other specific data on losses in war 
production as a result of metal shortages. 

Here WPB is providing the unions with 
another springboard in their attempt to 
enlarge union activities by encroaching 
on fields heretofore regarded as outside 
that of labor. The Labor Production Divi- 
sion, where Wendell Lund has replaced 
Sidney Hillman as director, now is policed 
by a six-man “policy committee” com- 
posed of three officers of the AFL, three 
of the CIO. It was this policy committee 
which, according to the official announce- 
ment, “requested” Mr. Lund to call this 
week’s meeting. 

This national policy committee of the 
WPB Labor Division is the first of a num- 
ber of similar committees which union 
leaders hope soon to establish. Present 
plans call for the organization of “labor 
policy committees” in 13 regional offices 
being set up in the WPB Labor Division. 
The membership on these committees is 
to be limited to the same labor leaders 
who are picked for the joint management- 
union committees now being set up by the 
War Manpower Commission. 





Layoffs and labor shortages. Lay- 
offs because of raw material shortages have 
not changed the over-all man-power prob- 
lem. Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
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War Manpower Commission, is explaining 
that employes now being laid off will be 
needed at their old jobs or in new war 
jobs as soon as production problems have 
been worked out. “In no sense can these 
workers be considered an addition to the 
total available labor force,” he points out. 
Out of 160 important areas surveyed last 
month, Mr. MeNutt reports that 35 had 
shortages of male labor—two more than 
in June. Another 81 areas were expecting 
shortages on the basis of known production 
requirements. 





Working hours. The Department of 
Labor is calling attention to one British 
method of meeting its labor shortages: 
Wherever a plant in Britain is not work- 
ing its production employes 52 hours a 
week and its clerical employes 46 hours, 





Mr. Green’s Plea to AFL 
To Keep Strike Pledge 


The American Federation of La- 
bor is quietly launching a campaign 
to obtain stricter adherence among 
AFL unions to the no-strike pledge 
given last December shortly after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

In a call to all AFL unions, Presi- 
dent William Green says: 

“Labor has stripped itself of its 
economic power by surrendering the 
strike weapon for the duration. It is 
my firm belief that we must apply 
that no-strike policy religiously until 
the war is won.... 

“We cannot afford to lose a mo- 
ment’s production time. The men in 
our fighting forces, our own flesh and 
blood, are depending on the nation’s 
soldiers of production to supply them 
with vital materials of war. We can- 
not fail them.” 











it is found to be overstaffed. Transfers are 
ordered for its employes until the staff 
has been reduced to a point where hours 
of work must be increased to the recog- 
nized minimum. 





Racial problems. Negro protests at 
the transfer of the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. (see U.S.N., July 17) 
to the War Manpower Commission re- 
sulted last week in a statement by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: “It is the intention to 
strengthen—not to submerge—the Com- 
mittee, and to reinvigorate—not to repeal 
—Executive Order 8802 (which created 
the Committee). CIO announced creation 
of a committee to investigate discrimination 
in employment of Negroes. The chairman 
is CIO Secretary James B. Carey. 


Real wages. Labor Department re- 
ports that, while over-all price regulation 
has slowed down the rise in living costs 
since May 18, average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industries continue their 
rate of increase. The increase from May to 
June is reported at 1.1 per cent. Living 
costs in the same period rose only 0.3 per 
cent. Living costs went up another 0.4 per 
cent between June and July, however. 


War Strikes 


Unionized workers engaged in 222 strikes 
directly affecting war production during 
July. War Labor Board records show that 
the number of war strikes in July was 15 
per cent above the June figure. 

Man-days lost from war production last 
month amounted to 233,614, a decline of 
21,000 man-days from June. The number 
of men involved in strikes during July also 
declined from 84,775 during June to 80,722. 

Sixteen major strikes affecting war pro- 
duction were reported to Washington dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 15. These stop- 
pages involved 10,135 employes. Time lost 
is estimated at 29,802 man-days. 


The totals: 


7 AFL strikes. 
8 CIO strikes. 
1 independent union strike. 


At least 200 employes were involved in 
each of the strikes reported. 


Involving AFL Unions 

CARPENTERS: 

Louisville Planing Mills, Louisville, Ky. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 

General! Cable Co., Bayonne, N. J. 

Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light, 

Los Angeles. 

Gass BLowERs: 

Armstrong Cork Co., Millville, N. J. 
LONGSHOREMEN : 

Chicago Stevedore Employers, Chicago. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 

Hathaway Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

Wool Warehouses, Boston. 


Involving ClO Unions 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Aviation Corp (Spencer Heater Divi- 
sion), Williamsport, Pa. 
MINE WORKERS: 
Fayette County Truck Owners Assn., 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Stee, WorKERS: 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Home- 
stead, Pa. 
National Bearing Co. and American 
Brake Shoe Co., Pittsburgh. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 
TexTILE WORKERS: 
Celanese Corp., (Plastics Division), New- 
ark, N. J. 
Pendleton Mfg. Co., La France, 8. C. 
Utimity Workers: 
Pennsylvania Railroad Maintenance 
Workers, New York. 


Involving Independent Union 


Mechanics Educational Society of Amer- 
ica: Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., 
Cleveland. 
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Editors’ Views 
On Portent of 
Dieppe Attack 


Success of the Allies’ large-scale raid at 
Dieppe is generally interpreted by the 
commenting press as an important step 
toward the establishment of a second front 
in Europe. Editors generally hold that 
the purpose of the assault was to “feel out 
the ‘invasion coast’” and agree that the 
attackers gained much useful information 
and valuable experience. 

This was not a “mere hit-and-run” Com- 
mando raid nor a “rehearsal for a second 
front,” declares the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.), “but more likely a 
careful test expedition to sound the real 
strength of the defenses.” The Herald 
Tribune interprets as a favorable sign “the 
precision with which the force was landed, 
maintained for nine hours and re-embarked 
‘only six minutes behind schedule.’ ” 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) as- 
serts that in this adventure “we glimpsed 
the heartening shape of things to come,” 
and adds: “When a permanent bridgehead 
is at last established, it will be on the pat- 
tern laid down on the beaches at Dieppe.” 
Of special significance, says the Times, 
was the fact that this was “the first time 
in this war that we have seen the coordi- 
nation not only of land, sea and air forces, 
but of the three-dimensional forces of four 
armies perfectly synchronized and unified.” 

The same point is stressed by the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) News (Ind.), which terms 
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CHEAP AT ANY PRICE 


the attack “a successful tryout in invasion 
teamwork,” and declares Allied command 
of the air during the operation “almost too 
good to be true.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) 
suggests that the raid may have been an 
attempt to create a diversion “sufficiently 
important to compel Hitler to withdraw 
both troops and airpower from the Cau- 
casus.” 

“For all the Germans know,” observes 
the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror (Ind.), “the 
Dieppe attack may have been a diversion 
as our Allied forces prepare to strike in 
real force in France, in Belgium or the 
Netherlands.” 
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THE ROAD BACK 


And the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 
(Ind.) notes that the “happenings make 
very clear the enormous problem which 
confronts Germany in attempting to safe- 
guard positions all the way from Trond- 
heim to Spain.” 

“Tt is too early to gauge the full signifi- 
cance of the attack,” says the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Ind. Dem.), “but in 
any case it gave the Germans a great deal 
more to worry about.” 

“Events imply that the Allies are rap- 
idly moving to decisive action of some sort,” 
says the Winston--Salem (N.C.) Journal 
(Ind. Dem.). “The next few weeks may 
be among the most epochal of the war.” 


Justus in Sioux City Journal 
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THE SECOND FRONT 
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INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES! 


THE SCRAP FROM YOUR 
PLANTS IS NEEDED AT ONCE 
TO KEEP WAR PRODUCTION 
MOVING! 


OU know that all our furnaces and mills 

must be kept working at top speed to win 
this war. Yet the steel industry, already produc- 
ing record quantities, cannot attain its full, 
needed war-time capacity of 90,000,000 tons un- 
less 6,000,000 additional tons of scrap steel is 
uncovered promptly. 

This critical situation can be solved only by 
the patriotic cooperation of every American 
manufacturer. 

In your plant, lying around in repair shops 
and storerooms, is the scrap America needs to 
give our boys the fighting tools they must have 
to Win... 

Broken castings, pipe, obsolete machinery, 
abandoned line shafting, pulleys, pumps, old 
boilers, storage tanks, beams, rails, fencing, track, 
chains, cable, rusty bolts, nuts, and rivets... 

Round them up and get them moving to the 
front! 

... Like the gas appliance manufacturer who 
searched his plant and found 90 tons of scrap 
metals ... or the paper mill that “mined” 1,800 
tons of steel from its plants...or the rubber 
company that asked its foremen to “stop holding 
things” and collected 1,608 tons of iron and 
steel from old molds and obsolete machinery in 
a single week! 

What others have done, you can duplicate. 
Walk through your plant with “Scrap” in your 
mind—you’ll be amazed at the harvest. But get 
it into the fight, at once... the war won’t wait! 

* * * 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO... Appoint one man as Sal- 


vage Manager for your organization. Give him authority 
to act—to condemn old equipment, to move material, to 
collect scrap of all kinds. Have him separate 
all scrap by type. Then move it promptly 
through your regular scrap dealers. Don’t 
wait — start rounding up scrap now — and 
keep your scrap moving until the war is won! 
































DONALD M. NELSON 
says to all industry: 


“The shortage of scrap materials for war pro- 
duction is acute. 6,000,000 extra tons of scrap 
}, iron and steel alone are needed this year, and 
vast quantities of rubber, copper, brass, tin, 
lead and zinc. Without your immediate, active cooperation — 
whether you have war work or not—we cannot lick this problem. 
We urge you to organize at once an all-out collection drive in your 
plants for these materials.” 


Seas 








SCRAP NEEDED FOR WAR 


SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 














50% of every tank, ship, and gun is made of scrap iron and steel! 


Other metals—Rubber—Rags — 














Thousands of tons of these materials are needed to make bombs, 
tires for jeeps, surgical supplies for military hospitals, wiping 
rags for guns, insulation for electric wiring, parachute flares 
and sandbags. 








This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by groups of leading industrial concerns). 
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Should Military Needs Be Given Priority 
Over Requirements of Civilian Population? 


C. M. Chester 


New York City; Chairman of the Board, 
General Foods Corp., 


answers: 


In my opinion, every problem must face 
the test of which side will be most ef- 
fective in winning the war. I assume the 
word “essential” in the question means 
food, clothing, housing and transportation. 
It seems to me, production, both in farm 
and in factory, depends on these vital fac- 
tors; therefore, they should be supplied first 
to the extent necessary to provide and 
maintain sufficient health and energy for 
an all-out war. I am satisfied that the 
country will willingly accept minimum 
standards to provide the necessary mili- 
tary needs, but I believe these minimum 
standards should come first. 

The real question is how to co-ordinate 
the over-all needs of America at war in 
the most effective way to gain complete 
victory. 


Henry J. Kaiser 


Oakland, Calif.; Projector of Mass Produc- 
tion of Cargo Planes; President of Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., Inc., Richmond and Todd-Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding Companies, 


answers: 

I have no facts which would enable me 
to determine whether or not the War Pro- 
duction Board or military authorities are 
right in their position. It is a question that 
can be determined by only those with full 
facts before them. 


Mahlon G. Milliken 


Wilmington, Del.; Vice President, Hercules 
Powder Co., 


answers: 

The question which you have _ pro- 
pounded does not seem to me to be quite 
broad enough. 

We, as a people, naturally are anxious 
to make all the necessary sacrifices in 
civilian life to put a most effective fight- 
ing force in the field. The military needs, 
however, have been estimated on the as- 
sumption that we had unlimited supplies 
of raw materials and could have unlimited 
production capacity. The idea prevailed 
that there was no need “to cut according 
to the cloth.” 

As a result of this approach, I fear that, 
if the war goes on for a year or more, we 
will be shocked by our lack of over-all 
planning and the provision that has been 
made for our civilian population. This will 


(by telegraph) 
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It is the view of the War Pro- 
duction Board that essential civilian 
needs must be satisfied before 
military needs for materials are 
met, while other Administration 
officials hold that military needs 
should get priority regardless of 
civilian requirements. 

To present a cross section of in- 
formed opinion on the subject, The 
United States News asked busi- 





nessmen and authorities on mili- 
tary affairs the following question: 
Is the War Production Board 
right in its view that essential 
civilian needs must be satis- 
fied before military needs for 
materials are met, or should 
military needs get priority re- 
gardless of civilian needs? 
Answers appear herewith. More 
will be published next week. 








be serious, because wars are often lost by 
deterioration of morale of the people as 
much as by loss of military campaigns. 

I feel it is highly desirable that someone 
in a position such as that which Mr. Nel- 
son holds should stress the needs of the 
civilian population; otherwise, in our great 
zeal to be patriotic, we may harm the base 
of our whole war production; i.e., the citi- 
zen at home. 


Medley G. B. Whelpley 


New York City; Partner, Guggenheim 
Brothers, Mining; President and Director, 
Pacific Tin Consolidated Corp., and the 
Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corp., 


answers: 
I believe the national policy should be 
that military needs shall receive priority 
over civilian needs. 
But the execution 
of such national pol- 
icy should be so su- 
pervised as to dis-. 
courage exaggerated 
military estimates 
of possible use. This 
appears to be a 
grave fault with the 
present situation. 
Much effort ap- 
pears to have been 
spent on organizing 
the national war ef- 
fort and in deputiz- 
ing its execution, 
but there appears 
to have been little 
thought and effort 
spent upon the 
problem of a cen- 
tralized and coordi- 
nated supervision 
of the numerous na- 


—Acme 
M. G. B. WHELPLEY 





tional activities. It is perhaps in conse- 
quence of this lack of global super- 
vision that we have the appearance of 
unbalanced allocations to military and 
civilian uses. 

If such a condition produces any unnec- 
essary deterioration in the civilian econ- 
omy, it is undesirable, because the long- 
time continuance of unnecessary deteriora- 
tion will ultimately dilute the strength of 
the total war effort. 


Frederick H. Scott 


Chicago, Ill.; President, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co.; President, Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute, 1933-34, and Chairman of Code 
Authority of Wholesale Dry Goods Trade, 


answers: 

It would seem to me that this question 
cannot be answered satisfactorily unless it 
is known what the War Production Board 
considers essential civilian needs. 

This nation is at war, and military needs 
should have priorities over everything ex- 
cept the bare necessities—such as housing, 
adequate food and clothing—of the civilian 
population; such necessities, in my judg- 
ment, being required for the physical well- 
being of our people. 


Maj. Gen. P. P. Bishop 


(Retired); Farmington, Me.; Chief of Per- 
sonnel Branch, Army General Staff, 1918- 
21; Former Commandant, 4th Coast Artil- 
lery, District, Harbor Defenses of Manila 
and Subic Bays, Philippine Division, and 
7th Corps Area, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

We are fighting for our existence. We 
must have the hardest, toughest, best- 
equipped armed forces in the world. Poor 
or incomplete equipment throws away hu- 
man life. The fighting man gives his life 
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willingly. The civilian has the privilege of 
making all the material sacrifices; and he 
will do this if you make him understand 
what is wanted. 

This calls for well-organized and capable 
leadership throughout the country. Military 
needs for materials should be met first. 


lew Hahn 


New York City; President, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The extent to which civilian goods are 
disappearing from markets indicates the 
War Production Board does not hold that 
civilian needs come before military re- 
quirements. 

My opinion, in which I am sure all re- 
tailers concur, is that our first considera- 
tion must be to win the war. Civilians and 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


LEW HAHN 


retailers will accept any necessary sacrifices 
to insure victory. 

I believe, however, we should recognize 
the necessity of maintaining two economies 
during war. Government must have every- 
thing it needs, but someone should be 
charged with separate responsibility to in- 
sure that what may be left for civilian 
use shall be developed to the fullest extent 
and used wisely. All production today is 
vital. 


Felix Morley 


Haveriord, Pa.; President, Haverford Col- 
lege; Former Staff Member, Brookings In- 
stitution; Director, Geneva Office, League 
of Nations Association of U.S., 1929-31; 
Editor, Washington Post, 1933-40, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

If successful conduct of military opera- 
tions is now the major objective of Amer- 
ican policy, it follows with inescapable 
logic that military requirements must have 
priority over civilian needs, 
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Making the Railroad 
Our Road to Victory 


e@ You men in industry are working to outproduce 


yourselves. To shatter every record you have made. 


Well, America’s railroads were just warming up 
in °41 when they started breaking records. But just 
wait until our °42 record is written in the books! 


Every Erie employee is determined to haul 
freight as fast as industry can produce it—to keep’em 
rolling—to make the Iron Pike our Road to Victory. 

Traveling our way? Plan to take your meals en route 
before or after the usual times. Everybody can’t 


be served at once. You will be served quicker, better 
in 








our diners by avoiding the rush hours. 









MARION AKRON 






JAMESTOWN 
YOUNGSTOWN = «so aNTON 






DAYTON 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 





@ 
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AVIATION GASOLINE: WINNING 


arch of lndustry— 





(Here each week appears a new kind of war cor. 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 






flood is the story of how the war is to be won.) 





THE BATTLE OF SUPPLY 


How Oil Industry Has Become Vast Refinery to Make 100-Octane Fuel 


Expectation that all new 
plants, will be in operation 
by midsummer of 1943 


XXXIV—aAviation Gasoline 


Aviation gasoline poses a critical supply 
problem at this stage of the war. Efforts 
to solve that problem are growing more 
important as the tempo of aerial warfare 
steps up on all fronts. For gasoline sup- 
plies, more than any other one factor, 
determine the size and number of mass 
air raids we can hurl at Germany or Japan 
to soften them up. 

Transport. The problem breaks down 
into two big jobs. The first is the jobeof 
getting the available gasoline to the fight- 
ing fronts. 

Russia and the Middle East are the 
only major theaters of action where the 
United Nations have nearby sources of 
high-test aviation gasoline. Position of 
those sources becomes more precarious 
with every mile the Germans 
into the Caucasus. 

All the vast amounts of gasoline used in 
Britain must come across the sea routes, 
from the East Coast of the Americas or 
the long way around Africa from the Mid- 
dle East. Every barrel of gasoline supplied 
to Australia must be shipped in by tanker. 
China’s supplies, now that Burma is gone, 
must be carried overland. Gasoline for 
planes flying the important aerial supply 
route across Africa must be carried’ hun- 
dreds of miles by trucks or camels. 

Those supplies must be continuously in- 
creasing, to maintain even limited offen- 
sives. Planes in combat burn astronomical 
quantities of gasoline. In one three-hour 
round trip to Western Germany from 
British ports, 1,000 bombers would con- 
sume an estimated 1,250,000 gallons of 
gasoline. 

So far, the job of transportation has 
been accomplished. It will always be a 
nightmarish problem. To deal with it 
better, the Army and Navy recently es- 
tablished a joint petroleum board, which 
will determine needs for all petroleum 
products in overseas areas and arrange 
for their transportation. Aviation circles 
speculate about the possibility of using 


advance 
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aircraft fitted to carry gasoline as a way 
of meeting emergency needs at outpost 
bases. The Germans used such aerial tank 
cars to supply fuels for advanced motor- 
ized ground units in the campaign against 
Poland. 

Production. The second big job is that 
of building up production of high-test gaso- 
line. The American oil industry is shoulder- 
ing most of this load. Facilities for making 
100-octane aviation fuel in this country 
far outrank facilities available elsewhere— 
and these facilities are free from bombing 
raids and more direct attack. 

The job is tremendous because it centers 
on 100-octane gasoline. Any gasoline prop- 
erly blended and witha higher octane or 
power rating than 65 can be used as avia- 
tion fuel. Commercial transports operate 
with 91 gasoline. Army trainer 
planes use it to lessen the demand for 
higher-powered blends. 


octane 


But 100-octane gasoline is the standard 
fuel in our military planes. The reason is 


that with higher-powered fuel, engines 
can be made smaller and more efficient. 





The more apparent advantages of 100- 
octane blends over less powerful blends 
can be explained in the following illustra- 
tion: 

Engineers calculate that if two air- 
planes were built the same except for the 
engines, the plane using an engine designed 
for 100-octane would have these advan- 
tages over a plane using an engine de- 
signed for 91-octane: It would fly at least 
20 per cent faster; develop about 25 per 
cent more power for take-off; maintain 
its maximum speed at about 1,500 feet 
higher altitude; use about 100 gallons less 
fuel on a 600-mile trip. If the engines were 
built to develop 1,750 horsepower, the 
engine using 100-octane would weigh 700 
pounds less than the other. That saving 
in weight would mean more bombs or am- 
munition or armor plating. 

So the tens of thousands of aircraft en- 
gines to go in the fighters and bombers 
this country is building will use 100-octane 
gasoline. Germany and Japan of necessity 
get along with less powerful fuels, but 
their skillful use of direct fuel injection 


—British Press Service 


NAZI ‘GAS BOMBS’: To get airmen and supplies to Gen. Rommel, German planes 
taking off for Africa from Europe are equipped with these auxiliary gas tanks. 
Again U.S. peacetime ideas have been converted by the Nazis for war service. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


RUBBER BOX CARS: Development of synthetic rubber bags which can be inflated 
with gasoline and oil will make it possible to convert ordinary freight cars into 
rolling tankers, cargo planes into flying gas stations. 


devices keeps their engine-performance 
standards at high levels. 

Production of 100-octane gasoline pre- 
sents far more problems than production 
of the more abundant, less powerful 
blends. It is comparatively new. In 1937, 
the first year of appreciable production, 
less than 167,000 barrels were produced. 
Expansion to the extent made necessary 
by war is one of the most important sto- 
ries of American industry in the war ef- 
fort. 

The program: Oil men really started the 
job in December, 1940, when they began 
to plan for increasing facilities. Even then 
the supplies of 100-octane already on 
hand were thought sufficient for a full 
year’s needs and some of the manufactur- 
ing facilities already existing were shut 
down for lack of demand. 

Development of the U.S. defense pro- 
gram, unexpected demands from Britain 
and large purchases by Russia for her 
forces at Vladivostok quickly altered the 
supply situation. By September, 1941, Pe- 
troleum Co-ordinator Harold L. Ickes was 
predicting “a decided shortage” of avia- 
tion gasoline in the near future. At the 
same time he announced plans to treble 
output of 100-octane. That marked the 
start of the real war program. 

The initial program provided for in- 
creasing daily output to 120,000 barrels. 
Now the program calls for substantially 
more, and the time allowed" for completion 
of all new facilities is shorter by months. 

The progress: Present production is a 
military secret. Some measure of the speed 
with which the program is moving is seen 
in the fact that daily output rose from 
40,000 barrels in September, 1941, to more 
than 50,000 barrels in January, 1942 

Arrangements have been completed for 
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all the new plants involved in the expan- 
sion. Most of those plants will be in opera- 
tion before the summer of 1943. Officials in 
charge of the program say that it is meet- 
ing commitments on schedule. 

The methods. Widespread conversion 
of facilities from less important work to 
the 100-octane program has speeded its 
progress. Main outline of the conversion 
program is this: 30-odd nucleus plants will 
turn out substantial quantities of base 
stock, alkylates and other ingredients of 
aviation gasoline. About 75 per cent of the 
existing refineries included in the project 
will depend on these nucleus plants for 
their supplies of blending agents. In effect, 
the oil industry has broken down normal 
practices to turn itself into one big avia- 
tion gasoline refinery. 

More spectacular is the program for new 
construction. In the first expansion plan, 
50 new refineries were scheduled, at an es- 
timated cost of $150,000,000. These new 
plants are big. One company in Texas set 
up a new operation requiring the laying of 
16 miles of pipe lines and the drilling of 
eight new wells to assure supplies of high- 
grade crude petroleum. 

Over-all direction of the projects, which 
are scattered from Pennsylvania to Cali- 
fornia, stems from the Office of the Petro- 
leum Co-ordinator in Washington. OPC 
has restricted use of high-octane compo- 
nents for nondefense purposes; issued or- 
ders making it impossible to make, sell or 
ship aviation gasoline without specific 
Government approval; stimulated maxi- 
mum production of high-grade crude pe- 
troleum. 

Working in close contact with OPC is 
the petroleum industry’s representative 


body, the Petroleum Industry Council for 
War. Together, they have put the indus- 





try on a war basis, battled for the mate- 
rials it needed to get new plants. Now the 
program for aviation gasoline ranks with 
the synthetic rubber program in that nei- 
ther was curtailed when the ax fell on 
plant expansion a short time ago. 

Co-operation is being achieved in an 
industry noted for intense competition. 
Companies which had spent large sums of 
money developing 100-octane fuel agreed 
to make their processes available to other 
refiners, whose output is necessary if the 
goal is to be reached. Royalties on all 100- 
octane gasoline furnished to the U.S. were 
cut last December from 42 cents per barrel 
to 21 cents per barrel. On July 1, 1943, 
the royalties will be reduced to 15 cents 
per barrel. 

Release of patents on efficient methods 
for producing aviation gasoline, as well 
as toluene and other war products, is re- 
sulting in significant savings in time and 
critical materials. When a company com- 
pleted a process some months ago for con- 
verting ordinary gasoline into high-octane, 
it announced that the process would be 
released to other companies in the inter- 
ests of national defense. 

Use of the process increases to nearly 
50 per cent the amount of 100-octane fuel 
which can be made from a given amount 
of the special synthetic super fuels which 
are used to expand the power potential 
of base stock. That represents an impor- 
tant advance because production of those 
synthetic fuels is a crucial part in the 
whole program. 

Manufacture of 100-octane gasoline calls 
for blending of the four basic components: 
A base stock of high-quality gasoline, syn- 
thetic blending agents derived from crude 
oil by complicated processes, a light blend- 
ing agent produced from natural gasoline 
and added to aviation fuel to give it the 
quick-starting quality, and tetraethyl lead 
to increase the octane rating up to 100. 

There is no easy way to explain the 
chemical wizardry involved in the actual 
blending of those components. The fact 
that so many different substances enter 
the process makes expansion of production 
more difficult. New plants to expand the 
sources for materials like chlorine are a 
necessary adjunct to expansion of refin- 
ing capacity. 

The result. Completion of this new, in- 
tegrated system for making the world’s 
best gasoline has obvious implications for 
the postwar period. The automobiles and 
airplanes of that day will contain many 
improvements made possible by the ad- 
vances in fuel engineering stimulated by 
war. Gasolines rating far above 100 octane 
already are made experimentally. 

Now, thoughts of the future are a minor 
consideration. The important thing today 
is that the petroleur ‘ndustry is getting 
out 100-octane gasoline on time — and 
meeting the incredible demands for all 
other grades of gasolines, oils and lubri- 
cants used by the mechanized armies and 
navies of the United States and its allies 
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What kind of a world are we fighting to create? 
Pan American has asked John Dewey, America’s most eminent philosopher— 
and other leaders of thought—to give you his answer to 
this vital question. Here is Mr. Dewey’s statement: 


HERE IS NOTHING PERMANENT EXCEPT CHANGE,” 


wrote that great Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, 
over two thousand years ago. 


Today it seems to me, looking back over my four- 
score years of work and study, that too few men have 
recently paid attention to this great truth. 


Every day I hear people talking about the future in 
terms of “‘after the last war.’’ But this is another war. 
What comes after this war will not be what came after 
the last one. Men have changed, living conditions have 
changed, ideas have changed. 

Just as this is a new-style war, so the peace will be— 
must be—new-style, also. Military triumph, followed 
by truce, is not enough. Peace alone will not settle 
things permanently. Peace offers only an opportunity for 
building a better world. 


Pa Pa 


WE HAVE BEEN PROMISED a people’s world of security 
and opportunity after the war. But unless the peace is 
a people’s peace, the promises may fail. 

More than at any previous time in the world’s his- 
tory, the future is up to the people. They must see that 
the victory is a érue victory for the democratic nations. 


Of course, there will be no short cuts to our goal. 
The widespread plenty, the higher standards of life for 
all—these will come slowly and painfully, as they al- 
ways have. But they will come surely, inevitably, if we 
keep our vision clear, and direct our energies into pro- 
ductive channels. 


a a 
THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR Us, the people of the United 
States, will be tremendous. A means for widely dis- 
tributing the world’s goods among all nations must be 
provided . . . A way of carrying health and education 


and a higher standard of life to the utmost corners of 
the earth must be assured. 


The mechanical means have already been produced 
by science and invention. Physically, the world is now 
one and interdependent. Only human beings—inter- 
ested that men everywhere have a society of peace, of 
security, of opportunity, of growth in co-operation— 
can assure its being made morally one. 

A genuine democratic victory will be achieved only 
when it is made by democratic governments for the 
well-being of the common people of the earth. 


[24 Meway 





The part which air transport will play in the vast post-war ad- 
justments and developments is, of course, obvious to everyone. 

Inexpensive, fast passenger and freight carrying—with air 
travel on a global scale available to all—will be one of the 
most important single factors of the future. 

Pan American has an experience record based on over 110 
million miles of overseas flight. Nothing like this fund of 
scientific fact exists anywhere else in the world today. All of 


it—and also our carrying services and trained personnel— have 
been placed at the disposal of the state and military services of 
the United States Government, for the duration. 

When peace comes, Pan American looks forward to play- 
ing its part, with technological research and trained person- 
nel, in providing the “widespread distribution of the world’s 
goods”’ which Mr. Dewey recognizes as an essential for a last- 
ing peace. Pan American World Airways System. 
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OF A NATION 
L JAT WAR L_ 


Lhe Plan CH 4 BPlety [Z 


“| pledge myself to follow the Wilson 
‘Share the Game’ Plan—to help pre- 
serve sports for the good of all—to 
make my present equipment last by 
using it carefully, and, if | buy NEW 
equipment, to see that my old equip- 
ment is made available to some other 
American who needs exercise, too.” 


& & @ 


This pledge was inspired by the recog- 
nition that American Sports play a vital 
part in the physical fitness and morale 
of civilian America at war. 


xk * 


**Our enemies have stressed the im- 
portance of national health and 
physical fitness. We must do the 
same if we expect to defeat them,’’ 
said Dr. Phil R. Russell, President, 
at the annual convention of the 
American Osteopathic Association. 


xk 


“Such dependable, unbreakable moral 
and physical strength as we had as we 
faced the war,’’ said Bill Cunningham, 
Sports Editor of Liberty, ‘‘came from 
team sports. There, almost alone, in 
this luxury-softened land, has our other- 
wise leaderless youth sought and found 


discipline.”’ 
xx*ek 


Results of athletic training are 
written in deathless chapters on a 
dozen fronts in flaming deeds of 
heroism, credited to such men as 
Captain Colin P. Kelly, Jr., Captain 
Wermuth, Lieut. John D. Bulkeley, 
Brigadier General James H. Doo- 
little, Lieut. Commander Edward 
H. O’Hare—all of them men with 
fine athletic records ... and daily 
the list grows! 


a 


Physical fitness programs can flourish 
only with the encouragement of ample 
equipment. Careful consideration of the 
sporting goods industry’s modest re- 
quirements will result in maintenance 
of essential athletic supplies which may 
logically be considered secondary only 
to ships and munitions in the war effort. 


WH 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 
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Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plans: 
How Three Methods Would Work 


The question now bothering tax law 
this: How can the Treasury 
start in 1943 to collect taxes on 1943 in- 
come without imposing a severe hardship 
on many taxpayers? 

As it is now, taxpayers during 1943 
would be paying taxes on 1942 incomes. 
Income taxes always have been paid dur- 
ing the year after the income was earned. 
There is a strong opinion that it would 


framers is 


be better to have income taxes paid cur- 
rently out of income as it is earned, much 
as pay-roll taxes are paid. 

The Treasury suddenly has offered a 
compromise plan on how this shift to cur- 
rent tax collections might be made. Be- 
fore the Treasury brought forward _ its 
plan, which it says is not a recommenda- 
tion, there had been two other plans. They 
were: 

The House plan. This is a system of 
collecting a portion of an individual’s in- 
come tax at the source, through periodic 
deductions from dividends and 
bond interest. It would become effective 
Jan. 1, 1943 and would mean that the tax- 
payer’ would be paying something every 
pay day toward his 1943 tax as well as 
making his regular quarterly payments 
on his 1942 income tax. 

In the case of wages and salaries, a tax- 
payer would be allowed a withholding de- 
duction based on whether he was married, 
single, the head of a family, and had de- 
pendents, and the taxpayer’s employer 
would deduct the tax on paydays. The tax 
would be deducted at the withholding 
rate—5 per cent in 1943 and 10 per cent 
in 1944—on amounts in excess of the de- 
duction allowed. This deduction allow- 
ance does not apply to income from divi- 
dends and interest. 

Treasury is fighting hard for the plan 
which it succeeded in getting the House 
to write into the 1942 revenue bill. The 
plan, its backers say, would make taxpay- 
ing easier by enabling individuals to pay 
their taxes as their income is earned. 

But the proposal has hit a snag in the 
Senate, where the measure is now pending 
before the Finance Committee. Opposition 
has centered on two objections: The vast 
amount of paper work employers would 
be required to do on paydays, and the fact 
that wage earners would have to pay two 
income taxes in one year. The Senate Com- 
mittee is trying to work out a simpler 
pay-as-you-go plan and has turned with 
considerable interest to: 

The Ruml plan. This would skip 1942 


income taxes entirely, put them on a cur- 


wages, 
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rent basis, so that in 1943 individuals 
would be paying taxes only on their 1943 
incomes. Its author is Beardsley Rum, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. Under the plan the individual 
taxpayer would file his return by March 
15, 1943. This return, however, would be a 
tentative one of his income for 1943, based 
on his 1942 income. With his 1942 income 
as a basis for computation of his tax, the 
taxpayer would make out his return as 
usual, making allowances for dependents 
and other deductions and using rates speci- 
fied in the 1942 revenue bill. He would then 
pay his tax quarterly just as he does now. 

This tentative return would be replaced 





—Acme 
BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 
For the Senator .. . the Ruml plan 


early in 1944 by a return based on actual 
earnings for the year. If the taxpayer’s in- 
come was higher than he had estimated 
it would be, he would recompute his tax 
and pay the difference to the Treasury. If 
his income was lower, he would receive a 
refund from the Government. Such an 
adjustment would be made every year. 
The Ruml plan would result in an even- 
tual loss to the Treasury of about $3,500,- 
000,000 period of years. But, 
stretched over 50 years, the loss would be 
only around $70,000,000 a year. 
Treasury objects to the plan because it 
has no provision for collecting taxes at 
the source. So, it now advances the follow- 
ing idea as a possible substitute for the 
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Mavse you've never thought of glass as a material that 
could be bent. But it can be. 

For many years Libbey-Owens:Ford has been bend- 
ing and shaping all types of flat glass products for display 
windows, showcases, casket tops, store fronts, motorcars, 
buses, trains, airplanes, and scores of other uses. 

And now Libbey-Owens-Ford has perfected new meth- 
ods of bending glass into shapes never before thought pos- 
sible .. . “S” bends, cylindrical, conical and double bends. 
These modern miracles of glass shaping are the more 
remarkable when it is considered that while plate glass 
is being bent to previously unheard of shapes, the finished 
products still retain the flatness of field and the ground 
and polished surfaces for which polished plate glass is 
famous. These modern manufacturing methods may open 


the way for an entirely new use of glass in your product. 








Just consider these facts about glass 

It has many qualities not found in combination in 
any other material. It can be made transparent, trans- 
lucent or opaque. It can be polished or coated. Its 
surfaces are enduring and acid resisting. It is a non- 
conductor of electricity. It can be made strong, highly 
resistant to impact, and to thermal shock. It can be 
color-clear or colorful. And it has a wide range of other 
physical and chemical properties that fit it for use for 
many special purposes. 

Chances are, that from the complete line of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford flat glass products there is a glass that will 
If not, Libbey-Owens-Ford 


research is at your service, ready and willing to work on 


meet your requirements. 


your problem. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 


1380 Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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He-men Working 


The officers and crews of the merchant 
marine and the flight personnel of over- 
seas transport planes are front-line fight- 
ers every trip. 

For this is a war of the Seven Seas and 
the boundless sky — a war in which trans- 
portation is the very life-blood of victory. 
Getting men and materials—where they’re 
needed, when they’re needed—is a gi- 
gantic job. It demands the all-out efforts 
of the nation’s united transportation 
resources. 

American Export Lines’ men’on new 
fast cargo ships are plying the seas be- 
tween this country and distant shores. 

American Export Airlines’ men in great 
four-engine long-range aircraft are flying 
a new transatlantic air service. 


We are proud of these men and pledge 
the full resources of our co-ordinated 
international transportation system. 


American 
|Xportz... 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
KEEP "EM SAILING... KEEP "EM FLYING 














Ruml plan if Congress wants to adopt a 
program for paying taxes currently 

The Treasury compromise. This pro- 
posal would forgive and forget 19‘ tax 
liabilities of 80 to 90 per cent of all tax. 
payers, would affect particularly those jp 
the lowest or $2,000 surtax bracket. It 
would continue to tax individuals in the 
higher brackets, but would give them par- 
tial relief through cancellation of the nor- 
mal tax and first bracket surtax on their 
taxable incomes. 

Individual income tax liabilities for 1949. 
under the existing tax rates, estimated 
at around $5,000,000,000. Under the Treas- 
ury suggestion, $2,600,000,000, or about 
half of the total, would be forgiven and 
the balance would be recovered over a 
two or three-year period. 

The Treasury plan would be linked with 
a pay-as-you-go plan starting Jan. 1, 1943. 
It would wipe out the normal tax under 
the present law and 6 per cent of the total 
surtax net income of all taxpayers. This 
would mean that persons with no more 
than $2,000 of surtax net income would 
pay no tax on their 1942 incomes. Thus, 
no 1942 income taxes would be paid by 
single persons with $2,750 of net income, 
married persons without dependents and 
with $3,500 net income, and married per- 
sons with two dependents and $4,300 of 
net income. The tax on persons with sur- 
tax net income in excess of $2,000 would 
be lightened by elimination of the 4 per 
cent normal tax and 6 per cent of the total 
surtax net income. 

Take the example of a married man with 
two dependents who makes $5,200 a year 
net income. He would file two returns in 
March, 1943, one computing his tax on 
1942 income under present rates, the other 
showing his tax liability on 1942 income 
at rates fixed in the 1942 revenue bill 
Under the present rates his tax liability 
is $296.20, but against this he would be 
allowed a deduction of the 4 per cent 
normal tax—$92.50—and 6 per cent of 
the total surtax net income—$174. This 
would leave a 1942 income tax liability of 
$27, to be spread over 1943 and 1944 in 
quarterly or lump sum payments. 

Under the other return, assuming rates 
of the House bill become law, his tax lia- 
bility would be $612.80, but $563.16 of this 
would be withheld at the source. The bal- 
ance of $49.64 would be paid in a lump 
sum or in quarterly payments in 1943. The 
total tax payable that year thus would be 
$626.30, including $13.50 which represents 
one-half the amount not forgiven on 1942 
income. 

Whether the Treasury will be able to 
stop the Ruml plan remains to be seen. 
A hint as to the possible fate of the two 
plans comes from Senator Bennett C. 
Clark, chairman of a finance subcommittee 
studying the withholding tax idea. Says 
Senator Clark: 

“I am very much impressed with the 
Rum plan. I am not very much impressed 
with the Treasury compromise.” 
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Plus and Minus 


a 2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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1942, 
rated Industry's war profits again are coming in the line of official fire; again 
‘reas- are in the center of argument over the proper method for their control. 
tbout A war profit now faces these hurdles: (1) scrutiny by Army and Navy, armed 
and with power to force renegotiation of contracts if profits are "excessive"; (2) 
a heavy excess-profits tax that is being made heavier by Congress. 
with However: Some important industries are dissatisfied with the first hurdle. 








rer a 


1943, They now propose that Congress place a fixed percentage ceiling on profits; that 
a the idea of a 6 or 8 per cent return on invested capital be revived. 

Og 

This This proposal is being backed by Senate Finance Committee's chairman, 





mone Walter George. Senator George favors repeal of contract renegotiation power. 
yould He's for a fixed ceiling. And: His attitude carries great weight in Congress. 
Thus, Result is that businessmen need to look inside this argument. They have a 
d by big stake in its outcome. They're the ones to be affected by any new policy. 


ome, 
and 





per- Objections raised to present contract renegotiation method are these..... 
10 of 1. There's a new element of uncertainty. Nobody can be sure that a Price 
sur- Adjustment Board won't upset a contract, won't decide that a profit is too high 


ould 
| per 
total 


and force its reduction by reducing the price. That adds to business worries. 
2. There's another grant of arbitrary power to a Government board. A board 
has power to say that one firm can earn more than another; that what's excessive 
with profit for one isn't excessive profit for another. It permits favoritism. 
hand So: The proposal is to introduce a fixed formula through a price ceiling. 
rae Under a ceiling, taxes would take 100 per cent of earnings above that set 
ceiling. A variation of this plan is to have a variable ceiling for different 


other 











some type corporations--one ceiling for those with proved prewar earnings, another 
bill. for those with high invested capital, another for those with no prewar base. 

ye Senator George isn't committed to any particular ceiling method. He's just 
phe becoming convinced that a ceiling is preferable to contract renegotiation. 

t of However: Officials now in control of contract renegotiation are advising 
This businessmen to go slowly in accepting a fixed ceiling. They're suggesting a 

y of trial of the renegotiation method under new policies just being applied. They say 
4 in business may end up with both a fixed ceiling and renegotiation if not careful. 


rates 
- lia- Policies now to govern in contract renegotiation are these..... 


‘this Price adjustment will be based on over-all profits from war contracts, not 
bal- on profits on a company's individual contracts. 


The Detailed audits of company books will be avoided except if effort to mis- 
1€ 

















lead. 
oh: There will be no effort to get the last possible bit of excessive profit. 
1942 Instead: A profit margin should be big enough to guard a contractor from uncer- 
tain wage rates, uncertain supplies of materials, other contingencies. 
a A company that increases profits through reduced costs and an increase in 
patie efficiency will get the benefit in a bigger profit margin. 

Cc: Those are the principal new guides to contract renegotiators. They're brand 
ittee new. And: They're accompanied by an expression of intent: (1) to maintain the 
Says System of private enterprise; (2) to enable business to come out of the war in 
be (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


good condition. Businessmen now are running the Price Adjustment Board. 
They've just made a deal with Leon Henderson to permit them to fix prices 

in war contracts. They think they can satisfy both Government and business. 
But: It remains to be seen whether industry is to change its attitude on 

the subject of contract renegotiation. Much depends on its next experience. 





Treasury's modification of Ruml plan would work thisS way.ecce. 

A married person with two dependents, earning up to $4,300 a year, would be 
freed from paying any tax on 1942 income. But: Persons of same class, with more 
than $4,300 a year, would be subject to total tax on 1942 income less the normal 
tax and 6 per cent of surtax net income. Payment could be made over two years. 

Then: In 1943, all taxpayers would compute their tax under the new rates 
and would start paying taxes on current income currently. 

This provides the same doubling up of tax as House withholding tax, except 
it falls on the higher-income groups, not on all taxpayers as House proposed. It 
is a far cry from the Ruml plan for skipping taxes on 1942 income, starting to col- 
lect currently in 1943. Bookkeeping problem would remain as under House plan. 

Treasury is simply proposing a modification of the House withholding tax. 








It isn't White House intent to take over management of companies where labor 
forces the issue by striking. Idea then is to take over labor relations alone. 
But: Where management refuses to accept WLB decision, then Government is pre- 
pared to step in to direct over-all operations. Roosevelt acted hastily in Gen- 
eral Cable Co. strike, but quickly turned the company back to its management. 





Wickard's shift to support of ceilings on livestock prices is important. 
So is his shift to support of a change in the farm price ceiling formula. 

This represents a big break in the farm bloc front. It's probably a result 
of direct White House pressure. But: Whether this shift of attitude on the part 
of the Agriculture Secretary will affect Congress attitude remains to be seen. 

Signs are, however, that Roosevelt is getting set to take a firm stand on 
wage demands and on farm price rises. He's told that, if food price rises can be 
controlled, wage rises will be easier to control. 











Dollar-a-year men face their troubles, too. 

The reason why: Part of Donald Nelson's troubles trace to their presence 
in WPB. White House never did look on them kindly. And: When Nelson got in a 
jam with the services, his White House support wasn't what it might have been. 

But: Army and Navy have their equivalent of dollar-a-year men. They pro- 
vide commissions, uniforms and salaries to men from industry. No questions are 
asked anent financial arrangements that might be made with companies concerned. 

Donald Nelson can't compete with that appeal. Difference is that a busi- 
nessman in the Army must take orders. He can't resign. He's subject to all 
kinds of restraints and rules. 











Businessmen who've offered their services to the Army Specialist Corps seem 
to be getting the runaround. They're ready to give their special skills. 

But: Army isn't calling for them, except in driblets. It is continuing to 
use thousands of young officers in desk jobs. It's training young men for jobs 
that older men in industry could fill without training. 

This town is overrun with young, physically fit officers, many trained at 
great expense for combat service, who are doing desk work or posing as specialists. 

It's just one more kink in war planning. 
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HOUSE WORKERS QUICKLY - COMFORTABLY 
SAVE TRANSPORTATION TO AND FROM WORK 



























































@ The pace of war is quickening, and the first demand is to get the job done quickly 
and practically. Action to house war workers calls for trailer coaches, completely fur- 
nished, ready to occupy, so workers can move to the spot where they are needed—faster. 


Modern trailer parks immediately adjacent to war plants have been established and 
put in operation in as little as two week’s time. In this way housing is supplied quickly 


. economically .. 


SAVE VITAL WAR MATERIALS 


Iron and steel, copper, lumber and other needed 
war materials are saved by Trailer Coach Emer- 
gency Housing. Government figures prove that 
trailer coaches require from one-third to one-fifth 
the amount of materials required for other types of 
approved housing. This is possible because of 
scientific design engineering and mass production 
economies. No other type of emergency housing 
can make such great savings. 


TRAILER COACH MFRS. ASSN. 


111 W. Washington St., Chi 








. and overburdened transportation facilities are saved. 


COACHES 





































PROVIDE HEALTHY LIVING CONDITIONS 


Surveys prove that families housed in modern trailer coaches 
are reaping the beneficial effects of fresh air and clean out- 
door recreation. Government approved types of trailer parks 
are completely equipped with every convenience for health- 
ful living. Convenient, clean trailer coaches make it possible 
for families to be together, thereby maintaining morale. 

Authorities interested in knowing how Trailer Coaches 
can help solve crucial Emergency War Housing prob- 


lems are invited to send for this Free Book. 
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WAR HOUSING 


National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





































































SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 
| 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
|| come convenience to Grand Central _ || 
|} and Airlines Terminals, provides a 

|| pleasing and suitable background for ] 
| your most exacting New York activities. || 








Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. | 
| 
| 





| Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 | 
Spacious Suites from $12 | | 


Frank W,. Regan, Manager | 
| Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 


HOTEL 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 

















YOU CANNOT hire new employes 
ahead of regular employes, laid off during 
the conversion period to war work, if the 
old employes are qualified to perform the 
new work. A War Labor Board decision 
holds that old employes should receive 
first consideration when new jobs open. 


*% * 


YOU CAN allow your wife to use part 
of her income from a trust, set up by you, 
to pay premiums on a policy insuring your 
life, without becoming liable for income 
taxes on that part of the trust income. 
The Board of Tax Appeals makes this rul- 
ing in a case involving an irrevocable trust 
for a wife. 


* 


YOU CAN follow a uniform pricing 
policy as an operator of a chain store even 
though price ceilings may act to interfere 
with such a policy. The Office of Price 
Administration must authorize the con- 
tinuation of such a policy, but indicates 
that it will do so. 


YOU CAN continue to manufacture 
pipe fittings for fire protection sprinkler 
systems. The War Production Board has 
relaxed its standardization order to permit 
such items to be made. 


* 


YOU CAN count on a near-normal sup- 
ply of zinc if you are engaged in the pub- 
lishing industry. WPB has announced that 
publishers’ zinc plates are to be segre- 
gated for remelting and re-use by them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add to your prices the differ- 
ences in cost resulting from the adoption 
of new packages ordered by WPB. OPA 
makes this regulation because many pack- 
ers have had to switch from cans to glass. 
However, savings that may result in the 
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as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


adoption of different packages are ex- 


pected to reduce prices. 


YOU CANNOT use copper, nickel or 
tin in the metal tubes and sheets used for 
power generating equipment. A WPB lim- 
itation order bars the use of these scarce 
metals in such equipment. 


* * % 


YOU CAN deliver tungsten ore or con- 
centrates to a dealer or processor without 
specific WPB authorization. Restrictions 
on deliveries are relaxed to this extent. 


* % 


YOU CAN deliver wood pulp on orders 
for less than five tons during any one 
month without regard to WPB controls. 
Restrictions on small deliveries of wood 
pulp are relaxed because of administrative 
difficulties involved. 


YOU CANNOT sell materials which 
have been frozen by WPB order for prices 
higher than the buyer would be charged 
by a regular supplier. OPA issues this rul- 
ing in connection with permitted “up- 
stream” sales of frozen inventories in such 
items as tires and tubes and other articles 
which cannot be sold to the general public. 


* * 


YOU CAN raise your prices for frozen 
foods to absorb increased costs of labor, 
materials and transportation in the 1942 
pack. OPA has issued a formula whereby 
canners may pass on such increased costs. 


* 


YOU CANNOT expect to maintain your 
supplies of kitchenware and cooking 
utensils that you offer for sale. WPB has 
ordered a further restriction in the output 
of these metal-using articles. 


YOU CAN obtain more all-wool yarn 
if you manufacture garments and robes for 
infants. WPB promises priority assistance 
to such manufacturers to assure delivery 
of all-wool worsted spun yarn. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT import vegetable fats 
and oils or oil-bearing materials without 
offering to sell your commodity on days 
designated by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. Imports of these items are subject 
to WPB control and CCC is the buying 
agent for the Government. 
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* HELPING TO WIN THE- WAR 





ACCURATE AS A TARGET RIFLE ... fast-firing as a Garand 
... the U. S. Army’s deadly new anti-aircraft guns are de 
signed to take a terrible toll of enemy planes. 


These guns are aimed and fired by remote control. The 
marksman simply sights and follows the target with a finder, 
and releases the trip mechanism which fires the gun. The 
gun barrel swings in unison with the aiming device. 


To Dictaphone Corporation went the difficult task of 


making the precise and intricate control system—the brains of the 
mechanism. This device enables the guns to get into action with 
deadly accuracy and almost incredible speed, the instant the 


enemy is sighted. 


Thus the skill and precision which have been developed in the 


There are plenty of cylinders for the 
BATTLE OF BRAINS 





VICTORY 











secause they are made en- 
tirely of non-critical mate- 
rials, Dictaphone cylinders 
for dictating machines will 
continue to be available for the duration. 
There is no need to hoard them. 

This is good news, indeed, to executives 
who are using dictating machines to keep 
pace with the accelerated mental produc- 
tion required in today’s battle of brains 

Dictaphone equipment likewise is still 
available. It has to be distributed with a 
greater sense of responsibility than for- 
merly, but if you are an over-worked pro- 
duction executive trying to keep ahead 
of almost incredible volumes of work you 
owe it to yourself to get in touch with us. 

In the Army, Navy and other vital war 
services Dictaphone equipment has shown 
itself indispensable to a variety of uses. 
Now, when all America is united in the 
greatest single task of all, the value of the 
Dictaphone Method is being proved as 
never before. 

After the war is won we'll be ready to 
serve thousands of businessmen who by 
war necessity have learned the advantages 
of doing away with such handicapping 
habits as antiquated, time-wasting, two- 
person dictation. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


IS DICTAPHONE’S NO. 1JOB TODAY * 





ALL DICTAPHONE ELECTRICORD* EQUIPMENT is designed 
or reserved for the armed services and their direct suppliers. 

Today in airplane control centers are batteries of Dicta- 
phone Electricord Belt Recorders which make permanent 
records of all flight instructions. Continuous recording is 
done on small flexible belts which are practically unbreak- 
able, and which can be folded and filed away. 


Another development is the Dictaphone Special Electri- 


cord recording-reproducing machine which records from electric 
communications equipment and is being made for the U. 8. Army 
Signal Corps and other essential war services. 


This special equipment for war use is typical of the dev elopments 
of Dictaphone research which will be available for civilian use 


manufacture of Dictaphone dictating machines have now been 
turned to make one of the Army’s most complex mechanisms. 


DICTA PH O N E ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


after the war is won. 


*The name Electricord, formerly Telecord, is now applied 
to Dictaphone equipment which is electrically amplified. 


‘The word DICTAPHONE |e the Registeres 
Treade-Mark ef Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machmes and Acces- 
series lo which said Trade Mart is Applied. 










































































Growing concern among 
Latin-American nations 
over loss of markets 


Intensified submarine activity in the 
South Atlantic is strengthening this coun- 
try’s hand in Latin America. Sinking of 
five Brazilian merchant ships, one carrying 
troops, resulted in an upsurge of pro- 
United States sentiment noticeable every- 
where save Argentina. 

Brazil. The Vargas Government ap- 
peared to be on the verge of declaring war 
as incensed crowds demanded forthright 
measures against the Axis as penalty for 
the submarine attacks. Passports for 100 
German citizens intending to leave Brazil 
were denied. Rioting before German-owned 
business houses took place as officials 
promised strong measures. 

Principal effect of the ship-sinkings will 
be to strengthen the hand of Foreign Min- 
ister Aranha in swinging Brazil behind the 
Hemisphere policy of the United States. 
Some Brazilian Army elements are still 
believed to have pro-Axis leanings, but the 
outlook is that they now will remain silent. 
Also, Brazil’s entry into war will give 


the U.S. a full-fledged ally in South Amer- 





Lniter-Limenca bYeeke 
DECLINING INFLUENCE OF AXIS 


Hemisphere Unity Aided by U-Boat Sinkings in South Atlantic 


ica, enabling U.S. forces to strengthen 
South Atlantic air and naval bases and 
take a more active part in patrol work. 





Chile. A switch away from Argentine 
and Axis influence is noticeable in Chile. 
President Rios warned his countrymen to 
be prepared for any war surprises and his 
Government officially protested the Bra- 
zilian sinkings. The President’s impending 
visit to the United States also foreshadows 
a strengthening of Hemisphere bonds in 
the Southern Republic. 

Chile and Argentina are the only Latin- 
American states that still maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Japan and 
Italy. This maintenance of neutrality, in 
effect, runs counter to this country’s 
Hemisphere defense policy. Continued 
commercial relations and diplomatic inter- 
course between continental Europe and the 
two southern-most countries give the Axis 
some lever with which to oppose the U.S. 





Closer military relations between the 
American Republics aiso would promise to 
ease resentment against the United States 
for failing to supply neighboring countries 
with all the goods they want. The fact is 
that business in many countries is begin- 
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BRAZIL GETS TOUGH: Infuriated by Axis sinkings of Brazilian ships with large 

loss of life, crowds smash German shops in Rio de Janeiro while the Government 
moves closer to actual war. 




















ning to feel the pinch of wartime scarcities. 

Argentina. Lost markets for grains, 
coupled with a lower volume of other ex- 
ports and imports, is causing concern. 
Wholesale prices are 40 per cent above 1941, 
building is declining and employment is 
downward for the first time since the war. 

Cuba. President Batista’s action in re- 
shuffling his Cabinet is believed due in im- 
portant part to public resentment against 
scarcities and rising living costs, to alleged 
mishandling of the war program. Mean- 
while, Cuba has clamped March quotations 
as price ceilings on rice, milk, edible oils 
and fats, flour, meat, cereals, sugar, coal, 
coffee and corn. 

Venezuela. Rising unemployment and 
declining Government revenues have ac- 
companied the war-created depression in 
Venezuela’s oil fields. Reason for the de- 
cline in oil output—Venezuela’s economic 
mainstay—is explained by tanker sinkings 
and transfers to other routes. Meanwhile, 
other Latin-American nations are in dire 
need of oil, particularly Brazil. Venezuela 
has floated the first Government loan in 
many years and has levied the first direct 
taxes on citizens in her history. 

Nicaragua. Food shortages threaten 
to retard rubber collections in the jungles 
Nicaragua formerly depended on food ship- 
ments from returning banana boats, but 
these have been requisitioned by the U.S. 
Navy. Coastal cities have been obtaining 
some food from the interior via river boats, 
but an oil and gasoline shortage threatens 
to interrupt these supplies. 





Railroads. A boom in railroad busi- 
ness from Central America through Mexico 
promises to develop out of the war. Sched- 
uled for completion in October is a bridge 
over the Suchiate River to link the Mexi- 
can National Railways and the Interna- 
tional Railways of Central America at the 
Guatemalan border. 

Shippers were told in New York by 
H. E. Chenoweth, Mexican railway agent, 
that shipments by rail could save as much 
as $25 per 100 pounds on war risk insur- 
ance. Higher shipping rates and war in- 
surance charges are giving railroads a 
competitive advantage over ocean carriers 
at the moment. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican railway system 
has received final delivery on 1,000 box 
cars and five locomotives from the U.S. 
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WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 














| ... THE HOMELY FRAGMENTS OF DAILY LIFE... . words like freedom 

” or liberty draw close to us only when we break them down into the homely fragments of 
daily life. Those youngsters on the bench working out the future of their own free will; 
that church, where no Austrian paper-hanger tells us how we shall worship; the strollers 

: on Main Street who gossip to their hearts’ content, unaware of such a thing as a concen- 

ic a 
tration camp. Those are the things we’re really fighting for. 
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p- ... and we are discovering the importance of rubber 
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S. THAT FELT HAT, tossed on the grass besidethe ings. THE TEXTILE MILL that made the cotton hand for their enjoyment except for the 

ng bench, is made of rabbit fur from Australia in her dress depended upon rubber trans- help of rubber in the bottling works, on 

is, —and the ship that brought it here was mission belts and many other industrial the farm, in the flour mill, in the bakery 

ns controlled by directions signalled over rubber products. THE BOTTLES OF “COKE” they'll and the dairy, in the meat packing plant, 

rubber- insulated wire. Its powerful ma- soon be sipping in the corner drug store throughout every railroad system, and oa 
chinery was cushioned with rubber mount- and their “ham on rye” wouldn’t be on’ every delivery truck. 
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ny The needs of the army and navy come first today in every one of the great manufacturing plants of United 

n ‘ States Rubber Company. For the duration of the war take watchful care of every one of the essential “U. S.” 

r- products now in your possession. Whatever is worn beyond use turn in for scrap. When peace comes we will 

n- manufacture again for civilian use such famous “U.S.” trade-marked products as: Gaytees, Koyalon Mattresses, 

be Pe-ko Jar Rings, U.S. Laytex Wire, U. S. Royal Master Tires, and Lastex, the miracle yarn. 
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Weve Boenm Asked: 
WHAT TO DO IF DRAFTED 


(Local draft boards are beginning to re- 
classify men now in 1-B. These men with 
minor physical defects are being put into 
class 1-A and are being called for induction. 
Unmarried men who are helping to support 
parents, grandparents or other relatives 
also are being reclassified. Men temporarily 
deferred for occupational reasons are find- 
ing it harder to get their deferments re- 
newed. All this is the result of the Army’s 
heavy call for men. Every month hundreds 
of thousands are being pulled into military 
life, many of them without complete in- 
formation on how to wind up their civilian 
affairs or on the privileges that result from 
service with the armed forces.) 


What should a man do when he is classi- 
fied as 1-A? 


Notify his employer immediately. If he 
believes the draft board has made a mis- 
take in failing to recognize dependents 
whom he is supporting or in failing to defer 
him because his employer claims he is 
necessary to his business, the man can 
appeal the classification. 


When should the appeal be made? 


Selective Service regulations require that 
appeals be made within 10 days after the 
man receives notification that he has been 
classified as 1-A. 


Should a man begin to wind up his civil- 
ian affairs as soon as he is classified 
in 1-A? 


No. The 1-A classification does not mean 
that a man will be drafted. In some areas, 
the Army is rejecting almost half the 
number of 1-As pulled in by the draft 
boards. 


Can men who are drafted get time to 
wind up their civilian activities? 


Yes, men who are inducted will be given 
immediate 14-day furloughs if they re- 
quest them, to permit them to arrange 
their affairs. 


How can a man moke sure that his job 
will be given back to him after the 
war? 


The Selective Service law requires his 
company to re-employ him at a job com- 
parable to the one he held before he was 
inducted. 


Should a man notify his landlord that he 
is being drafted? 


Yes. If the rent on an apartment or house 
is $80 a month or less, dependents of a 
drafted man cannot be evicted or their 
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furniture seized for rent without permis- 
sion of a court. 


Can a man going into the Army cancel 
a lease? 


Not under the present law. But both 
House and Senate have agreed on a meas- 
ure which would relieve any drafted man 
from liability for rent due under a lease 
after he is inducted. It is expected to be- 
come law within the next few weeks. 


How about payments on a mortgage or 
a house? 


Any drafted man who isn’t going to be 
able to keep up payments on a mortgage 
should see a lawyer. If the mortgage was 
made before Oct. 17, 1940—when the draft 


1A?_ 
... notify employer immediately 


law first became effective—a court has 
authority to hold up any suit for fore- 
closure until three months after the drafted 
man has been discharged from the Army. 
However, the court can make any other 
disposition of the case which protects the 
interests of both the drafted man and the 
person holding the mortgage. Congress is 
expected to extend this protection to 
mortgages signed since Oct. 17, 1940, but 
before a man was drafted. 


What should be done about payments 
on a note? 


If a drafted man cannot keep up payments 
on a note, he can attempt to arrange a re- 
duction in the size of the payments. If a 
drafted man is sued because of money he 


owes, a court may suspend the suit if the 
court is convinced that the soldier is un- 
able to meet the payments. But, even 
should the court require the drafted man 
to pay, it can order collection postponed 
and allow a drafted man ample time to 
pay the debt in installments. 


Should furniture, cars or other goods be- 
ing purchased on installments be re- 
turned? 


If the drafted man cannot arrange to meet 
installments, this is the practical thing to 
do. If the goods were purchased after Oct. 
17, 1940, the seller can take them back 
without a court order. 


What should be done about alimony 
payments? 


If allotment payments now provided for 
the family of a man in the Army are not 
sufficient to cover alimony, and if a drafted 
man is unable to meet his payments, a 
court may be asked to stop or reduce the 
payments. 


Must income taxes be paid when they 
normally fall due? 


No, drafted men may postpone payment 
of past or future income taxes, both fed- 
eral and State, until stx months after they 
are discharged from the Army. No inter- 
est is charged on unpaid taxes. Each draftee 
should file a return with an explanation 
that he is unable to pay. 


How about real estate taxes and assess- 
ments? 


If a man who is drafted files an affidavit 
with the tax collector stating his inability 
to pay, the property cannot be sold for 
taxes except by specific court action. A 
judge may suspend such sale until six 
months after the man is discharged from 
the Army. Six per cent interest is charged 
on unpaid real estate taxes. 


What about insurance policies? 

By filing an application with an insurance 
company and with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration a draftee can arrange his policies 
so that up to $5,000 of insurance will not 
lapse for nonpayment of premiums. 


How can regular Army insurance be 
obtained? 


A man must apply within 120 days after 
he is inducted to get up to $10,000 of 
Government five-year term insurance. 
After one year this policy can be convert- 
ed into ordinary life insurance, or 20-pay- 
ment or 30-payment life insurance. 
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OFFICIAL WASHINGTON Casts A VOTE 





the What magazine is most avidly read by Official Washington ? 
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lan To take this question out of the 
= realm of wishful guesswork this ——rr a 
letter was sent to 1457 individu- 60 necnasuaam peame 
als— NEW YORE 
- MEMBERS of the CABINET July 28, 1942 
1e- Dear Sirs 
6 
ne THE SENATE Will you do us a brief favor? 
to 7 We have been asked by a client to discover how various 
=. magazines in the U.S. are rated by intelligent, suc- 
ck THE HOUSE cessful people. Perhaps the best and quickest method 
is to ask the one direct question at the bottom of 
© this page. 
ny eae Will you take a minute to answer this question, and 
nn mail your answer in the enclosed stamped envelope? 
EXECUTIVE BRANCHES 
jor of the I pledge to keep your reply strictly anonymous, and 
. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT I'll be grateful for your help. 
e¢ 
a e Sincerely yours, 
he ie ai 
PERSONNEL (Signed) Philip Kobbe’ 
in the 
FOREIGN LEGATIONS 
ey 
S Of the following magazines which do you consider 
-XECUTIVES the most important to you? 
nt P " (Please check) 
(- in all branches of the 
~ WAR PRODUCTION BOARD BUSINESS WEEK ue 
a, i FORTUNE enna 
‘e NATION'S BUSINESS a 
n ADMINISTRATIVE — — 
ee THE UNITED STATES NEWS nm 
o 
‘ ARMY, NAVY esalindin 
and other 
PROCUREMENT AGENCIES 











537 responses were recetved—a total of 30.9% 





. And this 1s how the first six magazines ranked: 

n 

' The United States News . . . . 248 
Magazine BB ...- 2c «© © «© 2 
Magesime CO 1. 1 te lt lt lee 78 

‘ Magazine D . . 2. © © © © © DO 

. ee a 18 

8 Magasine F . . «© © © © @ 30 


Coverage of “‘Official’’ Washington (a rigidly controlled circulation, complimentary to 
the reader, complimentary to the advertiser) is less than 1% of our total of 200,000, 
of which 99% is outside of Washington. 


The United States News 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President in charge of Advertising 














Ginnell 


COMBINATION 
Scrubber 


Does the work 
of a whole crew 
+ + + Conserving 

man-power 
for war work 


* 


So compact. . . 
so fast... 
permits cleaning 
floors while 
production is in 
progress 


* 


Aids safety ... 
helps keep workers 
on the job— 
for Victory! 


Pioneers and Specialisls ia / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





In War Production Plants 


Floor-maintenance equipment that served 
satisfactorily but a short time ago may be | 
woefully inadequate today. The job is big- | 
ger . . . and more important than ever! | 

| 





The faster-accumulating oil and grease must 
not be allowed to menace the safety of 
workers and impede production. Prompt, | 
thorough removal is essential. | 


A Finnell Scrubber-Rinser- Drier (all in one) 
is the practical solution. Even the smaller 
size machine shown above —designed for 
use in congested areas—has a capacity of 
approximately 3,750 sq. ft. per hour... 
while the largest size, with one operator, 
can do as much as 8,750 sq. ft. per hour,— 
many times the floor area possible with 
other methods and more operators. 


For free floor survey, literature, or consultation, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3708B East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC... 









_ People 
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Title Reg. U.S. 





Maurice Harmon Karker fought the 
last World War in the Navy, got three ci- 
tations for his work. He spent 17 years 
in that branch of the service, rose to be a 
commander. When he left the Navy and 
turned to business, Mr. Karker became 
President of the Jewel Tea Co. This time 
Mr. Karker is fighting the war in the 
Army. He is chairman of the price adjust- 
ment board of the War Department. 
* * * 

Robert H. Jackson deals in judicious 
opinions. When gasoline rationing came 
and tires began going, Associate Justice 
Jackson brought “Rene”, his favorite mare, 
to Virginia from his Jamestown, N. Y., 















—Harris & Ewing : 
JUSTICE JACKSON & RENE 


. . . judicious opinion 


home. But Justice Jackson doesn’t plan to 
drive the horse to work. His judicious 
opinion is that pavements are too hard on 
hoofs. 

Harold R. L. G. Alexander is credited 
with the motto: “Attack, attack, and at- 
tack again, even when you are on the de- 
fensive.” He went over the top 30 times 
in the last war before being wounded. At 
25, he was a major; at 26, a lieutenant 
colonel. He was the last man to leave the 4 
beaches at Dunkerque. Last week, General 
Alexander, now 55, got a new assignment 
where his motto can be used. It was: Com- 
mander in chief in the Middle East, suc- 
ceeding Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck 


- * * 







Moe Berg used to catch in the American 
League. But he was a phenomenon among 





athletes. He spoke nine languages, was a 
lawyer, something of an expert on litera- 
ture. Last week, Nelson Rockefeller, the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
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signed Mr. Berg for work in a new league. 
He will make a Latin-American good-will 
tour and report on recreation conditions in 
the Hemisphere. 
. . * 
Hector Lazo learned about exporting by 
selling automobiles in foreign trade. He was 
born in Guatemala, educated at Harvard, 
became president of the Co-operative Food 
Distributors of America. Last week, he 
was picked for a new job. Title: Assistant 
director in charge of the office of exports 
for the Board of Economic Warefare. 
* + 7 

Joseph Clark Grew has been an Ameri- 
can diplomat for 38 years, had to leave 
Austria-Hungary as charge d’affaires when 
America went into the first World War. 
He knew the St. Petersburg of the Czars, 
the Berlin of the Kaiser, many another 
country. But for the last 10 years, Am- 
bassador Grew has been studying at close 
hand the Tokyo of the Son of Heaven. 
This week, he was coming home again, the 
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—Acme 
AMBASSADOR GREW 
... traded for Nomura 


second time that a war has plumped him 
back of a State Department desk. 
a * * 
Beardsley Ruml has had a great deal of 
experience with taxes, has watched big 
businesses work from the inside for a 
quarter of a century. For eight years, Mr. 
Ruml has been a top-deck official of R. H. 
Macy and Co., is a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Mr. Rum! has 
produced a tax plan that has stirred Wash- 
ington. It is a pay-as-you-go plan which 
would skip taxes on 1942 individual in- 
comes. 
i | 

Howard Bruce has been Maryland’s 
member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee for the last 18 years. As a youngster, 
he was a cadet engineer for a gas company. 
But he turned to the management side of 
business and began to run many companies. 
Last week he became chief of standards 
and conservation of the production di- 
vision of the Army Services of Supply. 
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—— a familiar ring in those words to thousands 
of home movie enthusiasts. For “what you see, you 
get” has long been a tradition with owners of fine FILMO 
personal movie equipment, built by Bell & Howell. 

Traditional, too, is the craftsmanship which makes that 
slogan an honest one—and, in this war, one of far-reaching 
significance. For today, as never before, the motion picture 
is an indispensable aid to our fighting forces. Each battle, 
re-enacted on the screen, is the basis for building better 
weapons, the key to new tactics, and the irrefutable score- 
board of achievement. Pleasant in peace, 
but priceless in war is this assurance that 
“what you see, you get” —with the finest 
motion picture equipment that American 
skill and ingenuity can devise. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
weod; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CEM and Stowell 
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LET’S NOT 
BITE EACH 
OTHER 





India is the place Christopher Columbus thought he had 
reached when he landed here. America owes a lot to India, con- 
sequently. If there had been no India for Columbus to seek, we 
would have no Indiana which was named for the aboriginal 
Americans whom Columbus called Indians because that is what 
he thought they were. If he had not called them that, we 
would have to refer to them by some other name, such as Red 
Men, which would be very confusing on account of the fra- 
ternal organization by the same name. 

We mention these rarely appreciated facts in partial intro- 
duction of Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, the Indian Agent General 
to the United States, who lives in a modest castle overlooking 
Rock Creek Park and acutely dislikes Mohandas K. Gandhi. 
Sir Girja is India’s first diplomatic representative in any coun- 
try, but he has nothing to learn in that profession. Although he 
is only 5 feet 4, he need not accept any handicap from the 
6-foot-2 Sumner Welles in the functions or the appearance of 
diplomacy. But Sir Girja likes best to give informal parties, at 
which his very beautiful daughters sometimes appear in sari, 
which make the American native costume look dowdy and 
slightly eccentric. 

We are informed by Sir Girja that India has a population of 
388,000,000, which makes approximately every fifth person on 
earth an Indian (original, not Columbian) . One-fourth of them 
are not British subjects, nary one of ’em pays a cent in taxes 
to the British, and 99 per cent of ’em never has seen a cobra 
or a tiger outside of captivity. They speak 24 different lan- 
guages and share 200 different religions. Two-thirds of them are 
Hindus, and a little less than a quarter are Mohammedans. 

India is where all the Aryans in the world came from, in pre- 
historic times, which is nothing to hold against the country, 
because Hitler’s idea of an Aryan has nothing to do with the 
facts at all. Among India’s contributions to Occidental life are 
polo and punch. “Punch” is the Sanskrit word for “five,” or 
pretty close to it, and the drink was so named because of its 
quintet of ingredients—fruit, liquor, water, ice. The fifth in- 
gredient is more water, added when the punch gets low in the 
bowl and the guests get high in the parlor. 


NO BACK 
SEAT FOR 
ETIQUETTE 





et 7) > Vie woes 


We suspected as much right along, but now comes confirma- 
tion that the Roosevelt family couldn’t get chummy with 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. It’s “Franklin” and 
“Winston,” and we understand that the President got around to 
calling the young King of Jugoslavia “Pete,” but, with Her 
Majesty, the Roosevelts never got any further than just: “Will 
Her Majesty have another hot dog?” 

Queen Wilhelmina’s visit to the Roosevelts coincided -with a 
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party little Diana Hopkins was giving for her playmates. The 
little girls had decided to play the timeless game of “house.” 
You remember, “Dll be the mother and you be the father and 
you must be the grandmother.” An important part of the game, 
you will also recall, is “dressing up” in adult clothes. 

Diana and her small friends were in that phase of prepara- 
tion when the Queen, complete with ladies-in-waiting, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt rounded the shrubbery which set off the World of 
Make Believe from the far less desirable universe. Mrs. Roose- 
velt rallied the little girls, and presented them to Wilhelmina. 

The children curtsied, bowed or grinned according to their 
youthful social reflexes, piped their polite responses to adult 
inquisitiveness, and at a signal dashed off upon their own private, 
important and interrupted affairs. All, that is, save one small 
girl from Georgia, who respectfully backed out of the Queen’s 
presence, much to the delight of that royal person and some- 
what to the mystification of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Later in the day Mrs. Roosevelt cornered the youngster, now 
properly attired in her own party dress once more, and asked 
where she had learned that it is polite to walk backward from 
the presence of a Queen. 

“Gee, is it polite to do that?” the little girl exclaimed with 
a sigh of obvious relief. “I thought I was not being polite at 
all, but it would have been more impolite to turn around on 
account of she would have seen my pants because my dress was 
unbuttoned all down the back.” 


JUST 
BATTLING 
PRACTICE 





Like the fox hunters in Virginia, soldiers are not considered 
to be in the pink until they have been “blooded,” as they say 
around Leesburg and Warrenton and other points not too far 
south of Washington. The Marines and Army men now making 
things solemn on the Solomons for the Japs, and the lads who 
are raiding Hitler’s Europe from the air and on foot under the 
guidance of the British, are just students taking postgraduate 
courses in practical warfare, after having exhausted the theory 
thereof in drill and maneuvers. They will become the instructors 
and the leaders of other units, and consequently we can expect 
to see plenty of brisk fighting in all theaters of war, with Ameri- 
cans right up in front taking the initiative. A hundred veterans 
of one Commando raid in Asia or Europe or Africa will become 
the leaders of a thousand in the next scrap. 

The point we made with the grim-visaged colonel who told us 
all the foregoing was that it posed a problem akin to the chicken 
and the egg. If armies are no good until they have tasted blood, 
how do wars start? we naively asked. Pityingly, he explained 
that all wars start by a big fellow jumping on a little fellow to 
get practice. 

“Like in fox-hunting,” he said. “You take the novices on a 
cub-hunt. Like Germany, attacking Poland first, see?” 

“And like the Italians attacking Greece?” we suggested, hid- 
ing a twinkle in our eyes. The colonel snorted—whether at us 
or the Italians wasn’t clear. Anyhow, the practice our lads are 
getting is on big game; no bombs on the equivalent of Ethio- 
pians or Czechs. Any of the enemy they knock out in practice 
is just that much less opposition when the big show begins. 
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aud Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Air Wardens as Speed Wardens 
Sir:—I suggest that air raid wardens be 
appointed Deputy Civilian Traffic Officers, 
with the purpose of making the “keep 
under forty” request work. I propose: 

1) That these Officers have a red, white 
and blue insignia which would be displayed 
on their cars and be easily recognizable. 

2) That their purpose be publicized, and 
that this purpose would be: To act as a 
constant reminder to traffic for six months, 
with the possible exception of calling out 
a warning to keep speed down. 

3) After six months, to take the car 
number of violators and send them to 
headquarters. After three violations, car 
owners would be called upon to give rea- 
sons why their tires should not be taken 
from them. 


Evanston, Ill. B. << 


+ * aa 


Sportsmen for Sub Search 

Sir:—Submarines undoubtedly have se- 
cret fueling bases somewhere on the shores 
of North and South America, or on islands 
adjacent thereto. 

Along the coastlines of all the countries 
involved live a number of sportsmen who, 
in their various pursuits, have acquired 
complete knowledge of their different lo- 
calities. 

I suggest that such parties be contacted 
by local defense setups, under the super- 
vision of the Navy or the Coast Guard. 
They could be of great assistance in locat- 
ing possible hiding places for underwater 
craft and their supply bases. 

Fort Worth, Tex. Jack DaANcicer. 
* * oa 
Scrap-Tire Price Too Low? 

Sir:—Within a mile of almost every 
home in this part of the country there is 
a parking space filled with cars in good 
running condition, for sale but not selling. 
They do not sell because their tires are 
worn smooth. They are good enough for 
a demonstration, some may last a few hun- 
dred miles, but no one will buy because 
they cannot replace these tires with any- 
thing better. The owners will not turn 
these tires in at a cent a pound because 
they are worth 20 cents or more a pound. 

If the Government were sincere about 
this scrap rubber, they would buy these 
tires and pay what they are worth. 


Berlin, Mass. E. H. Fisx 
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Are you 
an ichthyophagist? 


In CASE you’ve forgotten, ichthyophagist simply means “fish 
eater”. And if that describes you, here’s good news: 

Out of the waters of the blue Pacific and the rivers of the Pacific 
Northwest, fishermen are pulling ’em in by the boatload .. . salmon— 
halibut—cod—tuna—sea bass—swordfish—and dozens of other species. 

Fresh, frozen and canned Pacific seafood will reach your plate in 
perfect condition via the Northern Pacific Railway—which annually 
hauls hundreds of carloads of seafood East from the coasts of 
Oregon and Washington. 

This year, a big new customer for seafood shipped 
by Northern Pacific is Uncle Sam. To fill his orders 
and yours promptly, we'll be working ’round the 
clock to maintain the service that has made this 
railway “The Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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Pacific as Navy’s Job . . . War Co-ordinator Post 








son 
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For Justice Douglas? . . . Plans for New Food Board 


General Douglas MacArthur was ad- 
vised fully of the Navy offensive in 
the Solomon Islands before it oc- 
curred and his bombers participated 
in simultaneous attacks upon Japa- 
nese bases. Reports were that he had 
not been advised. This is not to say 
that General MacArthur agreed with 
the decisions that gave full command 
to the Navy. 
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It appears more and more probable 
that further offensives in the Pacific, 
when and if undertaken, will remain 
under command of the Navy. Signs 
are that the Pacific war is the Navy’s 
job, the Atlantic war the Army’s. 


x* 


Mystery is deepening concerning the 
status of the air force in the Navy. 
Air officers who were to be moved 
sharply higher in the Navy hierarchy 
aren’t being moved up with the speed 
or the enthusiasm expected by them. 


x* 


Donald Nelson discovered that his 
personal effort to speed up action on 
construction of large air transports 
was nullified partially by others high 
in his War Production Board. What 
was to be a directive for construction 
of 100 flying boats turned out to be a 
mild suggestion. 
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Judge Sam Rosenman’s idea for a 
super-super board to determine the 
economic policies that will guide the 
war effort is not generating the White 
House enthusiasm that he had expect- 
ed. Judge Rosenman works out the re- 
organizations of Government that Mr. 
Roosevelt effects from time to time. 
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Mrs. Roosevelt is needling the house 
administrators in the Government to 
make more of an effort to improve 
housing conditions for war workers. 
She is expressing much dissatisfaction 
with the effort made to date. 


56 


Army high command, as late as 1939, 
belittled the transport airplane as an 
important factor in war. It took the 
success of recent German activity in 
Egypt to jolt the Army out of its at- 
titude. 
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An executive order creating a war 
food administration is already drafted 
and may soon be put into effect de- 
spite opposition from Farm Secretary 
Claude Wickard. 
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Labor leaders are perturbed by the 
growing Army-Navy control over this 
country’s war effort. Military officials 
are less inclined than some other offi- 
cials to be affected by labor leader in- 
fluence. 
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Some very high Administration offi- 
cials are impressed by the number of 
Republicans who hold important posi- 
tions in the WPB, the Army and 
Navy and in other war agencies. There 
is a hint that Republicans are holding 
the real power in Washington right 
now, except for that exercised by the 
White House. 
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The White House is strongly support- 
ing the State Department in the 
clashes it has had and is having with 
the Board of Economic Warfare. 


xx 


New Dealers still are plugging hard 
for Justice William O. Douglas as the 
man to run the civilian side of the war 
effort to bring it into co-ordinated 
focus. 
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Complaints still reach this country 
about the way ships are being loaded. 
Latest comes from Panama, where 
ships recently discharged cargoes of 
whiskey and textiles when other sup- 
plies, such as food and machinery, are 
needed more urgently. 


Quiet White House support may go to 
a labor party candidate for governor 
in New York State. The purpose: To 
end the political power of James Far- 
ley, whose candidate may be defeated, 
and to bring the Republican Tom 
Dewey out in front as a Republican 
leader. Reports have it that the White 
House thinks that Mr. Dewey would 
be less of a threat in 1944 than Wen- 
dell Willkie. 


xk 


President Roosevelt influenced his 
Farm Secretary, Claude Wickard, to 
change his mind on the need for 
price fixing on livestock and on the 
need for a firm formula for fixing 
prices of foodstuffs. 
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Part of the recent trouble of the War 
Labor Board is being blamed on its 
inability to prevent news of its de- 
cisions from leaking out before opin- 
ions can be written explaining them. 
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A good portion of the dollar hoards 
in the United States is believed by 
the Treasury to be in the hands of 
alien groups. Reason for hoarding is a 
fear that they may be next on the list 
of persons whose funds are to be 
frozen for the duration of the war. 


xx 


Civilian statisticians in the Govern- 
ment are saying that recent slow- 
downs in arms plants are due in large 
part to overambitious schedules by 
the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission. U.S. plants simply cannot 
produce as fast as some schedules call 
for—there are not enough materials, 
civilians say. 
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When the British wanted a long-range 
land plane to carry Winston Church- 
ill over the route to Moscow they se- 
lected three American-made bombers, 
as fastest and safest. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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pirector: Bob .. . it’s the best play 
you ve written! But I’ve got a sug- 
gestion for improving Scene 2. 

PLaYwricut: Q.K., Dick. Speak up. 


pirector: Well, the action takes 
place on a warm summer day, and 
the leading man is pouring himself 
a whiskey-and-soda. 


PLAYWRIGHT: Sure—why not? 


pirector: You could lift this scene 
out of the ordinary if you had him 
pouring a Four-Roses-and-soda in- 
stead of just a whiskey-and-soda. 


pLraywricut: Ah!...the loyal Four 
Roses enthusiast speaks! Let’s see. 
Suppose we make the script read: 
Brewster comes upstage. He observes 
the bucket of ice cubes ...the soda. 
Then his eyes light up with eager an- 


ticipation as he recognizes the bottle of 


to improve Scene 2 or any summer scene 


whiskey. for he knows what maanifi- 


cent whiskey today’s Four Roses is... 
DIRECTOR: Yes, goon... 


PLAYWRIGHT: . . . he grasps the bottle of 
Four Roses. searching his mind for 
adjectives to describe its incredibly soft 


and velvety smoothness ... 


pirector: Bravo! I see vou, too, 
know the matchless quality of to- 
day's Four Roses. And here comes 
some of that selfsame whiskey! Let’s 
toast the success of your new play 
with that finest of summer drinks— 
a Four-Roses-and-soda! 


SRETE 


Four Roses 
proof. The 


is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
tr tight whiskies in Four Rose re 
» Head nore old. I rankfort Distilleries, Inc.. 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


YOU'VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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When air raid sirens screamed in England, work stopped at machines set 
near windows... for concussion from a bomb explosion even at a distance 


would fill the air with deadly slivers of flying glass. 


American plastics chemistry has ended that menace in factories and supply 
centers here at our outpost repair depots, overhaui shops and warehouses. 
Monsanto, in collaboration with the United States Navy, has originated this 
window pane of standard, sixteen-mesh wire screening laminated with Vuelite 


... the transparent cellulose acetate widely used for lighting fixtures. 


Unlike types of plastic-coated cloth and wire originally used to replace 
“bombed out” glass in. England, the new reinforced Vuelite is as clear and 
transparent as a screened window of glass, and it can be easily installed in 


any conventional, multi-paned steel or wood sash. 


More important, it will withstand the blast of a 750-pound bomb only eight 
feet away ...and safely keep vital machines 

y at peak production even under the threat of 

g enemy bombs! Sample and technical informa- 
tion on request. Monsanto CuemicaL Com- 


PANY (Executive Offices, St. Louis) Plastics 
Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
“E’ FOR EXCELLENCE —The Navy “E™ 
—denoting the highest service accomplish 
ments of the United States Navy —awarded 


to Monsanto, December 31, 1941, “in recog- 
nition of production of ordnance materiel 


al to.our national defense. 
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